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' © As, however, we find the practice of divi- 


on, in the following ffſay,  _ 
Mben the divifion of a Common is effeted, 
there generally happen a good deal of buſtle 
© end altercation between the landlords and je+ 
nannt of the farms to whom the ſpecific ſhares 
PF fuch Common are allotted and\annexed, in re. 
3 gard to the agreeing for the anmual rents to be 
5 | Paid for the allotments, and upon the modes of 
„ _ tultrvating the ſame; which often end in à ts · 
e tal diſagreement between the parties, and fres 
quently to the hſs and diſadvantage. of beth, 
The nearneſs of the Authors habitation 1 A 
urge and extenfeve' Commun now under diviſion, 
8 inthe county Durham, gave riſa ta the fal. 
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; 208, the article 


mode. of inſtruction which affords the near 


* * R r * 0 FE. < 4 
1 Eſey; in which'a particular ad" SE + 
had 2 e with 25 to ym | 
of li iming in all _ Tow 
eiae. 1 4” „ | 3.0 
At many valuable A rations are derived 0577 "Yb 
by induction, the Author offers very little more 
by way of Preface ; but will mate ſuch 9 —— 
tions and remarks in the Eſſay uſelf at natural. 
ly ariſe from a joint conſideration of the eſtimates. 
nd modes cultivation. 


' The Author intended to have given ; ſomething 
more diffuſe on the Art of Huſbandry, in the 
Joiner Eſay; but found himſelf almoſt entire 

ly fuperſeded, on that head, by Mr CLAAKE's 
True Theory and practice of Huſbandry: 
A work of the utmoſt importance to all true 
lovers of Agriculture; wherein the many and 
valuable new hints of impr epd „ 

ubſequent practice are . a truly ra- : 
fuſe f philoſophical. theory : 4 De l EN 
being delivered in 3 ted dialggues,.—4 | 


n. "on 1 


approximation to the energy of the precepts de- 
3 by a living guide; *. for auh, om 
angenious author ſtands highly deſerving of * 
lic applauſe.— Tet notwit, eee ſuch aher. 
vatiens and remarks are introduced here, at tile 
lacality of ſituation ſeem * uliarly to warrant” 2 


00 propriety . 5 Wl * 


mib the words of Horace 7 all ere "WM 


a @ Preface, much too long for fo little a Pos | [ E - | 4 


i quid noviſti rectius iſtis. 
| Candidus imperti; ſi non, his utere mecum. 


enn, | 
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| Containing Eſtimates of the Expences of culti- 
vating Waſtes, with Obſervations thereon.” 


4 
* 


ah 


Rinne REVI OUS to our find. we 

- } muſt ſuppoſe the allotment ariſing 

3 from the diviſion of a common, in 
right of an adjoining farm, to be 

annexed thereto, and let therewith, on the 

Following terms and conditions, VIZ. - 


The LANDLORD 


To grant a leaſe: of not leſs than therteen 
years, and to incloſe and put up the ſub-di- 
"viſton fences of the allotment. 


The TENANT | 
To pay five ſhillings per acre, yearly,” for 
every acre talen up, from and after the time 


of taking i it up, to the end of the term. 
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To take up and cultivate every year, 1n 
ſucceſſion, ſo many acres, as that the whole 
may be under tillage in the courſe of five 


years, | | 5 


To pare and burn the ſame, at the break- 
_ 7 ing it up. ; a 
A To take no more than two crops between 

6 the fallowings. 


; £8 ——_ i Io lay down to graſs, upon the firſt crop 
A after the ſecond fallowing. 

1 To lay down with ſound Wr N and 
1 good artificial grafs-ſeeds, to the value of 
_ 8 . twenty ſhillings, upon every acre laid down. 
E | 8 5 . To tear out, or convert into tillage, none 
_. - - of the land ſo laid down to graſs, without 
. - the landlord's conſent, K. &c. 
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1 Tux above may be the cou] 1 or 
1 CRY, minutes for a leaſe, ſufficient to ground the 
. following eſtimates upon, without entering 
FP upon the minutiæ of agreement between 
5 landlords and tenants, which often vary ex- 
"© ceedingly, according to the differences of 
Ut + _ circumitances and ſituations. 25 


5 . WI ſhall now proceed to the eſtimates 
| themfelves, taking for the 
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STANDARD, ONE Ackz. 8 
Fr 9 Year's Expences, for a Rye Crop. 


9 
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Rent 


Paring 


Burnin g. and ſpreading the = aſhes 


Liming (i. e. prime coſt, Je <= + 


and ſpreading 3. 


Plowing 


Seed, 1 boll of rye 
Sowing, harrowing in, water- 


furrowin 8 &c. 


0: 0.0; = „ 
| — . 
2 


Total of firſt year's expences 
F atue of irt year cron 3 <6 


Life the firſt yen — 018 3 


Second Ye "Py Expences, for an Oat Crop. 


Rent and poor - ceſs 
Plowing 
Seed, 24 bolls of oats, at 48. 
per boll LE a. 5 
Swing, harrowing 9 in, &c. „ 
Tatal of ſecond year's expences 1 
Value of ſecond _— the; , 


Prſit che ſecond year 
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ird and Fourth Years? e t=—Fallow 
and Rye Crop. | 


» 


| my 
Two years' rent, and poor-ceſs © 10 6 
Six times plowing, with inter-? 15 
vening harrowings 
Two fothers of lime, and lay- 

ing on 

Seed | 
Sowing, water-furrowing, &c. 


LY 


Total of third and fourrh years' 
expences— 


Value of fourth year's crop 


* 


2ͤ⁊ 1 * 


Ls on the fourth year's crop 


Fifth Year's Expences, on an Oat Crop. 


Total expences, &c. as in the | 
ſecond year — 4 


Value of crop — 


Profit on the fifth year's crop 


* 


© 


: Sith and Seventh Tears" Exprnces's 
Ne- Crop, and to be laid down to Gra 
Lu Two years' rent, and pass 
Five times plowing, with pro- 5 
| | per harrowings - — +8 
 T. | Two fothers of lime, and lay- -7 HG 
a ing on — ͤ 
1 Seed, ſowing, water · furrow i 
ing, griping, &. — $3 © 
Clover, and hay-ſeeds, with | 
ſowing and rollin 1g | . 
Total of ſixth and ſeventh years 5 44% = T0 7 
expences | 2 
A Value of ſeventh year's crop 3 0: ..-- 
Ls on ſeventh year's Yo : 114 % 1 
5 ey Eighth Years Expences : Graſs Crop. 4 
| Rent and pocr-ceſs + — 0 3 55 8 
| Stoning, and leading them off o 1 9 F 
Total expence of the eighth year 0 7 ae "3 9 
Value of graſs o ORGY 1 


Profit on the eighth year's crop 
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7 4 ; 9 


Ninth and Tenth Tears: Graſs Crops. 


4 ſhall fate the profits on each ?:? 
5 of theſe years at es 


mo. Eleventh Year : a Graſs Crop. 5 | 


I ſhall ſtate the profit of this | W f 


„ 
2 year, at. — — 8 0 


14 5 „ 


| 1 
* * . * 


: | Twelfth Tear : a Grafs Cro „ 2 Sy 
The profit of this year s „ 
ted at — .Y.- 5 | 


Thirt eenth | and laſt Year 0: Song to May-day. | . h 66 


| As the tenant will have the fo 5 e - 

of the twelfth year's graſs ns 

„„ he winter and. Eon Eo IT 
ſprin eatage, r 5 

teenth year's rent paying, . 5 
I ſhall call his profit o 5 9 
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_ 7 RACT 477 Profits and Loſſes ariſing from, and falling upon this Sander Aves of Common, during the Leaſe of 
—_— 3 Mar,; ; and ſuppeſing an Acre to be taken up every Year, during t the firſt 5 Years thereof... 
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Tur Srincloal contibiocs of the leaſe, the 
eſtimates and abſtract therefrom being fi- 


An ESSAY on 


properly adverting to the ſubject. 


On he Coxprrroxs 8 Laub zend 


- and TENANT. 


niſhed; we ſhall now proceed to make ſuch 
"remarks and obſervations, as naturally a- 
riſe from an attentive peruſal thereof, and 


* 


W have ſuppoſed the landlord to have ; 


anted a leaſe (or ſome agreement equiva- 


lent thereto) of not leſs than Hirten years; 


as we ſhall more fully demonſtrate when we 
come to peak on the e of the eſti- 
9 a 1 


Tux ler in all caſes of this nature, 
ought, at his own expence, to put up the 
boundary-wall, or ring-fence (as tis commonly 


ſubdi vi ſion-fences, with All neceſſary gates, 

&c. And we likewiſe recommend to a. the 
opening of the principal drains therein, if 
any are wanted; which will not be attend- 
ed with any very conſiderable additional 


Fences, may, in the parcelling -out, be made 
very often to coincide together; and tis 
- univerſally allowed, that good and ſufficient _ 


7 ging is the e principal ſtep. that can and 


pn 


and apprehend that the propriety of grant- _ 
ing long leaſes will not be called in 3 18 


called) of the allotment, as well as proper 


expence; as theſe drains, and the ſabdivi ood] | 


1 \ 
d 4 
, 


; | 
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Pr 


f at to het ken, iti order 
t of grou Ky e alſo 


5 . to pry el "that t a iche may KN Fe fs 

ground, When " ffeAually drained, at fuch 

an adyance of rent, as Will in 4 very few! 

years, not, only teimburte him the ſam of 

nded in fuch draining, but 9 
ome tete for the time it is out 


4 38 * * x 3% + . \ F 'F 
* 1 +4 l F D x 
alle Is... 5 f 1 5 i 7 & 4 . 
* B oa 4 4 nY 44 b - "£4 7 15 - _y 
» I 4 4 3 


2 — Add but the 1avilord; 
wilt in" as" any ſtohes ab he conveni- 
etitly can, fot the building of the fenees, 
&., ont of the ſubdibiſtion incloſures, as 
they — in order to be cultivated ; ide 
that ne will al ways compleat the fendes of 

tte isefeſures, Previous to the erops ſo%n 

: ttherkon being in any danger 6f treſpaſs from 


cattle, without the tenants tip any for 


To landlord: would alſo fhew his 
of irreclaimable 
7 nuaties; ànd the tops, &c.- of dry, 
barrem Hills with” very young firs, larches, 

or füch other trees as he might properly L. 
dapt to 'the ſoil: The advantages at in 
time would ariſe from plantations of this 

| kind, in the ſheltering of the ground from 
cold, and ſeating" guſts of wind; as well as 
gx: 1 yielding that"valnable article, hed) 
dau, are” too. obvious to need infitting, ont, 
IM 32 85 | B Lande 
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8 goes: 
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| LaxDLonDs who have an eye. to their 
own, future advantage, or the intereſt of 4 
their poſterity, ſhould ſpare no coſt in the 
aN of their quickſets till they become 4 

| Moe. fence, which would be much ſooner” 

tan is generally imagined, if roper me- 
| \ thods were uſed: This charge ſhould never 
be laid on a tenant, (whoſe. fole aim will un- 
Adoubtedly be his own profit) as it cannot 
be expected that he will + e one-tenth of the 
pains that the treating of quickſets require, 
till they become a A ; though at the 
ſame time, we think, that the landlord 
ſhould, by agreement, reſtrict the tenant 
to the taking as much care, as he poſſibl 0 
can, in preventing his cattle from, making 
breaches, which in theſe ſort of fences are 
exceeding difficult, if not as to 80 

| into their-former condition. 75 5 


da ſcarcely need to point 1 here the 
neceſſity of good barns, hemmels, abling, 
2 — LED built on Allotments, . when 
they are ſo large as to require them: Shelter 
for cattle, and barn-room- for corn, being of 
more importance in cold, periſhing ſitua- 
tions, (ſuch as are all the commons in the 
ä North of England) than at firſt fight ap- 
| pears; but there are ſtill greater advantages 
ariſing from convenientes in the centre of a 
large allotment, in the more ſpeedy 7 getting 
in of the crops, the keeping of horſes, | cat- . 
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DIVIDED COMMONS. it 


the grounds, on which it will always be 10 
much wanted: A farm-houfe and conve- 
niences in the middle of a farm, ay be 
looked on as a centre from which the rays 
of improvement proceed, —diverging in all 
direction œC!‚ 3,07 I HEH frorr's 


Ix a very high fituation; if other circum- 
| Rances conſpire, a (gentleman may ſometimes 
make very good intereſt of the money laid 
out in building a windmill; as the number 
of horſes employed about a mill in carrying 
corn and flour, muſt needs produce x good 
quantity of manure, than which, in ſuch 
ſituations, nothing is more valuable. : 


On the part of the tenant; we have ſup- 
poſed him to pay a yearly rent of five il 

lings an acre for his allotment, from and af- 
ter the tabing-up thereof, to the end of the 

term; which, we preſume, will be found to 
be a very confiderable: rent for uncultiva- 
ted Common land, though of a tolerable qua- 
lity when coyered with heath or ling (ſuch 
as that under ſcrutiny is ſuppoſed to be): 
As to the remaining part of the whole al- 
lotment, after the quantities to be yearly 
cultivated are taken off, and which every 

year decreaſes, the tenant has, in'reaſon and F 

- juſtice; an undoubted right to the eatage 
thereof, in lieu of the out- put for ſheep and 
cattle, enjoyed by the farm before the divi- 
ion was made; without paying any rent, or 
1 85 : con- 


12 An 268 AY. 

| conſideration for the ſame; unleſs the farm 
itſelt will bear an advance of rent. There 
are many lityations where an ont. put for 
ſheep, & c, &. is of 2 value, than any 


annexed, allotment will ever amount to, 
when feſtricted to a ſtate df tillagee. 


Tur quantity to be yearly talenup, we 
have ſtated in ſuch proportion, with reſpect 
to the allotment, as that the whale thereof 
mall be under tillage in the {ſpace of five 
years from the commencement of the leaſe ; 
vals we ſuppoſe, that the landlord can have 

ection againſt the tenant's taking it up 


1 orter time, if he is of ability ſo to do; 


for, the ſooner it is improved, the greater 
will be the advantage to both landlord and 
tenant, —as the abſtract of the ee 2 
Mew very clearly. 


NornINxG ger 85 nad on the 5 remain- 
der of the tenant's conditions; for they are 
- nearly compatible with the general WO of 


| leaſes in wan ihe Taps 


ALTHOUGH we have reſtricted 3 4 
nant to the above ſcheme 0 huſbandry, i in 
the breating-up and cultivation of Gammon 
land, when covered with heath or ling; yet 
we are very far from thinking it the moſt 
_ eligible. one: Neither, in our opinion, can 
any certain mode of huſbandry be pointed. 
out for the <ultiration of commons, "a 

4 


cloſure) will point out to the inte 1 


accurate examination of the nature 5 
. 

rough knowledge of practical hu ry: 
And this ſuggeſts 4 wih, that ſuch an un- 
derſtanding may at all times ſubſiſt, be- 
tween landlord and tenant, during their 
term of agreement, in regard to the moſt 


farms already in an improved Rate) as wil 
tend to their mutual advantage and profit. 
Wr would not be underſtood, by the te- 
nor of the above, to 'folicit for a tenant an 
unbounded liberty to do as he pleaſes in the 
management of his farm; ſuch liberty beir 
ceedin by uvcgular, and would, in alm 
| - be made an undue uſe of; our 
meaning is, that the judicious landlurd, 
C 
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ſhould grant him ſuch liberties, and gonſent 
to ſuch alterations in any ſcheme of huſ- 
bandry that they ſhall have previouſly a- 
greed upon, in regard to the cultivation and 
courſe of crops, as might tend to their joint 
emolument, by the well. doing of the tenant, 
and the more effectual improvement of the 
landlord's waſte.— Regular conditions are 
of the utmoſt importance, in every agree- 
ment of what nature or kind ſoever; and 
in none more ſo than in a leaſe of lands; 
for where ſuch have been wanting, we have 
too often ſeen the moſt irregular ſteps ta- 
ken, and villainous practices committed by 
a waygoing tenant; ſuch as the tearing out 
of fre/þ land without the landlord's con- 
ſent, the laying of the manure on the 7z/- 
lage land, the _ the tillage land out of 
courſe, the eating of the meadow land till 
May-day with more cattle than his own, 
and not haining the. paſture ground in due 
time, the leaving the fences out of repair, 
&c. &c. &c. which oftentimes do the tenant 
very little good, and only gratifying a ſpirit | 
of revenge, by prejudicing the landlord in 
the Jetting of his farm to another tenant. 


Os this part of our ſubje& we ſhall, at 
preſent, only remark, that when a well- 
meaning and intelligent landlord meets with 
a judicious and honeſt tenant, and ſuch an 
- underſtanding ſhall take place between 
them, as we | "hr: before pointed out, 8 | 
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DIVIDED COMMONS. 1; 


need be no doubt but the cultivation of 
waſtes will go on in the moſt efficacious and 


profitable manner ; yielding the higheſt ſa- 
tis faction to every well-wiſher to the im- 


provement of a ultyre and every friend 
to his N ge p | FI 


Tis SNOW. time to proceed to the 


OnsxnvarIONs on the Eſtimates and Ab- 
SN ſtract thereof. . 


« i 14 


STAxDAD, one Acre: r/t Tear 5 Expence: 
| 4 * cep. ; 


es Re beat a 


Tux rent is ſtated by the A or agree. 
ment. 


3 % 


. Tun is laid after the rate of one filling 
in the pound, which, we believe, is pretty 


ö # 
| P 16s 45 


Tur s article is ſtated at fourteen ſhillings 
per acre, which we have known to have 
been paid for the paring of very large tracts 
of common: Indeed, in ſome caſes, it may 
be done at a good deal leſs; yet we cannot, 
5 vu 3 call it * leſs here; * the 
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are often great advantages taken by wotk- 


bridged in the ces, or not 
looked after when . 


equyed. | 
3 nw el. 5 


to have been paid for burning only, wer 
45.— 48. 6d. and 58. per acre ; which were reall | 


tive circumſtances; viz. long heath” nd 
ting, and a droughty ſeaſon : When the DE 

rt, and the ſeaſon proves very wet, we 
Bark known double, nay fometimes triple 


and therefore prefume, the ſurn we Wye 
ſtated this article pogo e yy 


| Fog 
low par. oF bots 5. nb $6 


* 4 4 4 « 7 


great, quantity of work m that kind 00 be by: 
one in the ſeaſon, makes workmen ſcarce; Ws Ih 
and in droughty ſeaſons, and on dry , ſtony 5 
ground, che. difficulty of executing de „ 
pPital operation is very great; and we would 
moreover recommend it to the attention of --* 
the farmer, to ſee it well done; for there 


men, when they are either too nuch a- 
their work. 281 = 
faults of this kind may =g 2 greatly obviated, _ 
by giving parers à fufficient price for their 3 
work; and then the owner has an undoubt- 
ed right. to infiſt upon we: pcs A well ex- 


'Ta1s is a little difficult to aſcertain with — 


certainty :—The medrum prices that we e 3 


prices ſufficient, according to thar reſp Df 


the above prices inſufficient for the purpoſe; 
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inden; 07 
Tuis article will be found low enough 
ſtated, by thoſe who have already uſed it on 
the common; for which we have more par- . 
ticularly adapted our eſtimates. And here 
we may remark, that where a divided com- 
mon lies within a moderate diſtance from 
lime-kilns, the mutual advantage of land- 
lord and tenant will be very conſiderable ; 
as this article cuts a very formidable figure 
in the eſtimates. | 
G Ec 
| Tars article cannot well be ſtated at leſs 
than 7s. 6d. For the difficulty of a. firſt: 
plowing is very great, owing to, the hard- 
neſs of the ſoil, the ſtones too often conceal- 
ed in, and throwing out (nay oftentimes 
breaking) the plough; all which interrup- 
tions and misfortunes are attended with 
eat loſs of time, and expence in repairs; 
Ehe farmer ſhould, for this ſort of work, 
' keep always two or three ploughs in proper 
repair and readineſs, in order to fave as 
much time as may be from being loſt, when 
ſuch accidents fall out. And here we muſt 
remark, that good plowing is a moſt eſſen- 
tial article in the breaking up of commons ; 
and recommend it to the os attention, 
in caſes where he lets any part of it to be 
done by the acre, to give a good price, and 
ee that his-work is compleatly done :—We 
| C have 
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have known, in many caſes, where plowin 
was let by the acre, that the work was mo 


ſhamefully done by the raſcals who under- 


took it, to the great loſs of their employer ; 


as will be more clearly ſhewn in the ſequet 


of this Eſſay. 


S$SExXD, Sowltnsg, oc 


Tux farmers will readily allow theſe ar- 
ticles to be low enough ſtated. | 


Ox the articles of expence throu gh all 


| the other eſtimates, we ſhall fay nothing ; 


for, from experience, we can aver their 


Tnk values of the crops come next to be 
conſidered, which we are very doubtful of 
having rated too high; for if the crop on 
any ſubdiviſion-allotment be ſtated accord- 
ing to the eſtimate we have. given for our 


ftandard-acre, the reſulting value will be 


more than the intrinſic value; as will appear 
more clearly from the following articles of 
deduction, ſome one or more of which are 


met with in every ſubdiviſion-allotment, 


and leſſen its quantity. 


1. Tur ſpaces occupied by irreclaim- 


able bogs or drains. 


2. PLACES) 


a. 
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2. PLAcEs, out of which ſtones have 


been won, or (what is worſe) where large 


ſtones he upon, or juſt within the ſurface, 


hindering the plough. 


3. Tu ground where old hedge-caſts 
have ſtood. Theſe old caſts are very com- 
mon on waſtes, and are attended with ex- 
pence to the farmer, in ſpreading down, 
which we have forgotten to make any allow- 
ance for 1n the firſt year's eſtimate : Theſe 
places may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed for many 
years after cultivation, as producing little or 
no corn or graſs. 


4. ALL ſubdiviſion- incloſures are ac- 
counted at the number of acres included 
within their circumſcribing lines on a plan; 
but the fences or walls, gutters, &c. leſſen 
ſuch quantity. | 


Maxy hazards attend the winning of 
crops of corn, on bleak and barren waſtes ; 
ſuch as high autumnal winds, ſhaking out 
very often the beſt of the grain; but more 
frequently from the coldneſs of their ex- 
poſure, retarding their /eaſonable ripening z 
in both or either of theſe caſes, the loſs at- 
tending is very great to the farmer; he 
having neither corn fit for the market, nor 
good food for his working-horſes, beſides 


the diminution of quantity.—Laft harveſt 


affords us a melancholy inſtance of the 
5 truth 
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truth of the above obſervations, as the quan- 
tities of bad grain (brought from high and 
cold expoſures) manifeſtly ſhew. 


In the values of the graſz-crops, we are 
apprehenſive of having rated them too high; 
for repeated obſervations have ſhewn us, 
that improved waſtes, though laid down to 
graſs with the very beſt kinds of ſeeds, and 
after the greateſt pains have been taken in 
their previous management, very ſoon de- 
1 into a very poor and almoſt barren 

ate; owing to the coldneſs of the fitua- 
tion, thinneſs of the ſtaple of the ſoil, and 
an almoſt total want of the neceſſary ſuper- 
induction of rotten dung.—lt is remarked 
by many judicious improvers, that where 
lime has been uſed pretty liberally during 
the ſummer-fallowings, when under culti- 
vation, the ling has been longer i in appear- 
ing, and the graſs has continued longer of a 
better kind; and more valuable: We have 
ſeen a very great improvement made on ve- 
ry poor Common land, by a continual paſturing 
of it, after being well laid down to graſs, 
without any corn having been ſown on it 
durin g its cultivation. 


Wr come now to conſider the abſtract of 
the eſtimates, from whence we may gather 
the following 3 : 


1. Ir 
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- T. IF the tenant is of ability to break up 
the 2whole of his Common in the number of 
years undermentioned, and has liberty ſo to 
do, his profits would be as they ſtand in the 
right-hand column, viz. e 


In 1 year profit on an acre 19 3 42 
2 ditto ditto — 1 6 9 2 

z ditto ditto — 1 2 75 5 
4 ditto ditto — 017 645 
Jae o — 0 8 $43 

i b Oo 

— 


Tux flighteſt view of the ſums above 
ſhews the advantage to a tenant, on a ſpeedy 
breaking up, more clearly than we could, 
by words only, expreſs it. 


2. ThE profits above aſcertained are far 
too little, even on the moſt ſpeedy cultiva- 
tion, when the great hazards of hate winds, 
late and wet harveſts, &c. &c. are conſider- 
ed; we therefore ground a very reaſonable 
petition on behalf of the tenant, and ſup- 
plicate the landlord to grant him a year of 
grace, on the OE up of every quantify, 
as yearly ſtipulated; that is, in plainer 
terms, not to inſiſt on any rent for the firſt 
year's crop after breaking up.—Juſt as we 
were writing this, we had the pleaſure of 
hearing that a certain neighbouring gentle- 
man of great property on the common all 
along referred to, intends to grant his te- 
nants this indulgence. Plaudite ! Plaudite ! 
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| 3. Is theſe profits are in no degree ade - 
MY quate to the hazards attendant on ſuch un- 
dertakings, as we have above in other words 
aſſerted, —how can the farmer obtain a live- 
lihood ?—This queſtion ſeems to ariſe ſpon- 
tancoully ; and the anſwer is exceedingly 
obvious, viz. from his own labour, and that 
of his working-cattle; to which we may ) 
add the advantage ariſing from the antient 
farm (to which this allotment of waſte is 
annexed) being ſomething under rack-rent ; 
and it is upon the exiſtence of this latter 
circumſtance, that his only ſolid hope of a 
livelihood ought to depend.-—We cannot 
here ſuppreſs a wiſh, that the landlord 
would, in certain caſes, make the tenant 
ſome allowance for lime; as ſuch indul- 
gence would certainly act as a ſtimulative 
to his induſtry, and co-operate with the in- 
tention of reducing the articles of expences 
in cultivation, more within the compaſs of 
the laborious farmer and his horſes. 


THaT this reaſoning and ſolicitation on 
the behalf of the tenant, may appear more 
folid and rational, we (who farm a good 
deal, and may be juſtly ſuſpected of par- 
tiality to our brethren) appeal to thoſe wor- 
thy gentlemen who purchaſed the ſeveral 
tracts that were ſold on .  — Common, 
for defraying the expences of diviſton, &c. 
and who, by dear-bought experience (in the 

Im- 
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improving of theſe bleak and barren tracts 
of waſte, unconnected with antient improv- 
ed farms) can, if they chuſe, juſtify its force 
and propriety ; nay their bleeding purſes, if 
they could ſpeak, (as ſticks and ſtones did 
in the days of old daddy Aſop) would ruſh 
on as anxious witneſſes to corroborate the 
evidence of their maſters. 


As we have happened to mention the 
tracts that were fold on Common 
for the defraying of attendant expences, 
we beg leave thus publicly to applaud thoſe 
worthy gentlemen who were the purchaſers, 
for the great pains they have taken, the vaſt 
ſums of money they have expended, and 
the ſpirit of improvement they have mani- 
feſted in the buildings, fences, and cultiva- 
tion of thoſe dreary tracts of waſte; and 
we moſt ſincerely with, that they may ob- 
tain therefrom only one-HaLF the intereſt 
for the money expended thereon, that in 
reaſon and juſtice they ought to haye. 


ALTHOUGH the money ariſing from the 
fale of theſe tracts of the common above 
hinted at, was far from being adequate to 
the purpoſes intended by the act; yet theſe 
ſales have anſwered a very valuable end, in 
eaſing the proprietors of the bulk of that 
enormous-load of expences that generally 
attend diviſions; and have conſequently. 

| | given 


. 
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given vigour to the proprietors (the poor 
ones eſpecially) in the breating- up, and puſh-. 
ing the improvements on their ſeveral al- 
lotments, at a more early period than has 
generally been practiſed on the diviſion of 
other commons; and even long before there 
is any probability of executing the award of 


the commiſſioners. 


# 


Wx ſhall now paſs on to the moſt dread - 
ful check upon the farmer's induſtry, and- 
diſcouraging circumſtance to agriculture in 
general, viz. Tithes in kind ; but on this head 
we ſhall not ſpend much of the reader's 
time; as the impropriators of tithes on the 
divifion of many commons (eſpecially where 
they agreed with, and joined the proprie- 

tors in their application to parliament for 
the acts) have had allotments ſet off in lieu 
of their tithes : Yet there are ſeveral tracts 
of waſte now under improvement, in the 
North of England, where tithe is a {bone of 
contention ; and we cannot help, in this 
place, rendering the tribute of praiſe juſtly 
due to our ancient legiſlators, who, in the 
reign of King Edward VI. had the advance- 
ment of agriculture, particularly in the im- 
provement of foreſts and waſtes, ſo much at 
heart, as to frame and obtain an act for ex- 
empting from tithes, all barren grounds for 
the firſt even years after their breaking-up ; 


and of which, to give the. reader a more, 
| clear 


© Div1D®d'CoMMONs. , 
clear idea, de wall quote the two piintip al 


clatiſes * that act, with fuch reading 50 
Ohſerxations cheregn, as we find in = ; 
«lehaftical Lax, of that judicious . 7 
| FORTY Bonns . Tt! +2843 
h the Nate of the 2d ink of vs, VI. 
4.089 A - fuch Barren, | heath,. or ꝛwaſte 
ground, other than. ſuch: . bt: diſeherged. from 
the payment of tithes by adt partiamenty 
which before this 1 have lain barren, and 
ui a. nt hes by: reaſon of % game barreneſs, 
and d he, or GI Mall be 'nmproved anil 
converted into arabli grvouſid or meddow, ball, 
after ubs end and term of ſaven years neut a 
tor ſach imprrvemont Fully ended and dtermiu- 
ea, pay Hithe for” ow” corn Ld * Lowing ; 


be rhe! fame. 


4 « Provided, that if 5 fuck barrej,, —_ 
ar 05 ꝗgroumd hath, before this sine, been 
charged with the payment am tithes, and 
the ſame be hereafter improved or converted into 
arable ground or metidew,the' owner thereof © 
Hall, dis ing the ſrven gears neut aſter this 
aid in mat, Arg y ſuch hind, of tithe: as was 
few fo 4a 8 2 the ſaid ſh peri 
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AI Hove n it doth yield bot 1 uit, 
and do pay tithes for wool and lamb, or the 


like, vet 4 it be 3 land as to agricul- 


ture 
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ture or tillage, which this clauſe meant to 
adyance, it is within this act. 2 Inſt. 655. 


Bor yet if the ground bi not- apt for 
tilage, yet if it be not of its own nature 
barren, it is not within this act. As if '® 
wood be ſtubbed and grubbed, and made fit 
for the lough, and employed thereunto,— 

yet it any tithes preſently ; for -wood- 

ground is fertile, and not barren; 2 * 
85 56. Bunb, 1 +1 


„ Ix the caſe of Stockwell and Tor W 
14, 1748, it was Held by Lord Hare b 
that ſuch land only is within this clauſe, as 
above the neceſſary expence of indofng, and 
clearing, requires alſo expence in man 

before it can be made proper for agric - 
ture; and he decreed tithe to be paid, on 
its being proved that the land bore better 
corn than the arable land in the pariſh, 
without any extraordinary en os ma- | 
nure. 1 Vezey, 115. N 


* In : a prohibition FO. Serben had 
Fleetwood, H. 38 Eliz. for tithes in Orwell, 
in the county of Lancaſter, it was reſolved, | 
that if marſh, meadow, or other land, "i 
not cleanſing of the trenches or ſewers, or 
by ſadden accident or inundation of wa- 
ters, be ſurrounded; or by ill huſbandry, 
or unprofitable negligence, any land become 
Over-Fun with b buſhes, furſe, Whins,! and 
ers; 
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briers ; yet are not th any of them, 

ſaid to be barren 1 hep, or in this ſtatute, 

becauſe of their own nature they are fruitful; 

and the parſon ſhall not by this act be de- | 

barred of his tithes, by the ill huſbandry'« Mm % 

ne FI of the owner or Fe 
56 


3 66 Shall, * the oak and ters of ſeven 
years next after ſuch improvement fully « n 
ng. determined, pay tithe. 7 


N o ＋ E, Here are no expreſs words 5 
diſcharge of the tithes during the ſeven 
years; but by reaſonable conſtruction, it 
doth impliedly amount to a diſcharge du- 
Ting the ſeven years: And the ſeven years 
are to be accounted next after the i N 
meas 2 Inft. 656. 


"Taz trial whether und are tand or 
not within the ſtatute, muſt be in the tem- 
poral, and not in the ſpiritual court: And 
therefore, in a ſuit for tithes in the ſpiritual 

court, if the defendant plead that it is bar- 
ren land, and that plea be refuſed, or iffue 
taken upon it, there a prohibition ſhalt be 
granted. But a prohibition ſhall not be 
granted upon a ſuggeſtion only that it is 
barren land, before it be pleaded in the ſpi- 
a court. Drs. . 2 2. 4. 19. ü Reb. 253. 
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force; for we may rea onably ſuppoſe; (an 


origin of tithes warrant-the ſuppoſition) that 
tethes were never intended as 2 tax on la- 
bour only, but as a. moderate u, pars of 


the profitable crops raiſed by honeſt . — c 


for the decent ſrpport of the clerg 


oh, f for the faithful diſcharge of their fa 


function, are juſtly entitled to it: But 

ak through the unexpeded revojutions 
of time, the ancient ftream has divaricated 
io far from its original channel, © that were 
the ancient fathers of * the church; the od 
Sa kings, and other fabricators of tithes 
and tithe laws, now alive, they would be 
aſtoniſhed. at the range perv erverkon f the 
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According to the preſent ſyſtem of t 
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on to believe, 


that very few of 
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fi er hd oniteris of e And 


more an. on 2 e flak and expo ed parts, 5 
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Are 


are very ſure that every county in the 


- HE of England can furniſh juries of fach 


experienced abilities in the management of 
commons, as to be, by dear bought experience, 
the moſt competent judges of the 3 1 | 
- neſs in queſtion. However we will hope, 
that the rich cl and other impropria- 
tors uf tithes, will. by their lenity to the 
induſtrious cultivator, give us ground to 
plead ſomething in abatement. from the 2 5 
Aktive plea of that arch ſatyriſt, . | 


© Creſt amor. nummi, eren . baus 
_crefat. Z 


80 much Fx: tithes 1 mall now = 
deavour to obviate an 1 that may 
ariſe concerning the fue ſhillings. per acre 
which we have made our andard price. 
There is no doubt but many. parts of 8 
waſtes that lie near. towns and f fart ho ouſes, + 


Peng ip 217 hy 8 ' 


» 7 — A 
” le 5 * 
d — * r. 6 


which are worth perhaps ten or fifteen ſhil- 
lings per acre; but then there are much 


larger, quantities. than thoſe probably not 
Worth /zx-pente..per. acre; ſo, that upon an 


aàpexage, we Kon we are pretty right: And 
here it will not. be improper to remark, that 
many bare parts of commons where the 


veſtiges of ancient 9 e 15 
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ble, will not be, ſo fertile 28 their external 

eres might, Give, e Js 
.owing to th ing been en tirely ex- 
Hauſted when under tillage, and in that 
condition thrown down to graſs: The crops 
on theſe tracts of waſte having always been 
attended with great hazard to the perſon 
who had ſown them, from the pulling down 
of his fences, by other il · natured proprie- 
tors, and laying them into; mm. to be 
88 . 4 % bne och 


R cannot conclude this- Hove of out 
| Ele without ſincerely lamenting that more 
than Egyptian ſpirit of oppreſſion, which 
has, like an epidemic. contagion, infected moſt 
of the landlords in this of the king- 
dom, in the unreaſonable vancing of rents. 
Whether it originates from avarice, or from 
the inceſſant demands of exceſſive gaming, 
and the enjoyment, of the modern e 
- five laxuries and amuſements of life, we 
- thall-nor-at preſent enquire; — but we beg 
leave to offer an opinion of dur own, con- 
ceruing a circumſtance, which has, woe be- 
keve, in ſome degree contributed to diſperſe 
the goin? 2 d that 3 bis, the uy effect the wri⸗ 
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ave therefore de to 15 A 12 1 3 * from a "wiicer 
hv haq the aldjefs to pigenite a handfeme ſubſcription 


is . 689 91 215 FCA +63 


Part of Chap. xX | 
-UeCAn: eafy- method how to. . 99 210 
land, and to elear 2 ty ici eyer 139 768 


. Were th ne acres of lan 
1061 ths Cave, t be very 8 ; Ws! am os nay 


Þ was coarſe | ture. 
2 F522 e wo when Hal ing yearly t core ans ith "gg it 
„ one fin eit; ab Nb 
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8 IF eleven to-mainta in ho for bete. ao hows 


3 ee a, 5 8 
e Therefo a man e Acres o 
ren Kd, Ho Jeset r we der ir Se eb 0s abel bar 
ha — — pn mot! wilhvg te goto 


A1 N wade, ap 9 5 to two” — . — 
e ar hor e _ rr 


in each, 


15 Art mf 1 5 2 


eren as: ent 
gent time 29, Dn ee begay 2278 iy they me you 


Wit ver once every 


th 
— £7 will yi regolar-youpd there will be a month between 


Pio hi uy d. being. ſo lodſe mellow, 
2 Na f oy * the > 125 a you pop T may 8 8 


fſteen dye. eee 
«164 | ale. 4 aer the rye | 


laud wou g as 800 grow; and 
h'; a ctep of 


this; fort: wighout doubt. ee produce buten bel en. | 


acre, En meaſure . * 
„% Fou ſtt I have allowed five acres of a e bo, 


„three actes for meadow, and three acres for oats, 


5 which allowance I am ſure is ſufficient to maintain four nor 
well, 5 2 ' 5 ; | F K 


f 
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give falſe dens to thoſe unexperienced 


an 0 . chance to rend them; 
Wh EP Lao 53 LI Ss Fc? FEY So Zn, 
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A Table of expence and profit of 12 acres of wheat, ma- 
t 


naged, divided, and en, as 


e in the remarks 


thereon. 3 5 
e t. & 

Irery: farmer knows; his own Suction beſt but 
I will ſuppoſe the land i in à farming way, 
worth 158. an acre, and 2s a crop of ,this > 45 © © 
wheat would have two years” rent upon it, it 

would amount to — — 8 

To 12 bolls of feed wheat, at 108. per boll 18 

To reaping and binding, at 6s, per acre — 9 © © 

To ſtacking, drawing home; and — at } Geri 
48. per acre 2 5 e 

To tithe, at 58. per acre "Frag — 710 0 

To repairing” plow irons —: 3 9 8 

To two men 's wages, at 9d. per Ys through 3 25 3 0 
the year — 

To 11 acres of land to maintain four horſes - „ 
five acres for graſs, three for meadow, and © 8 $20 
three for oats | 

To mowing and making the hay, at 4s. per acre 0 120 

To ſeed oats for three acres, and plowing and 2 1 0 
ſowing ditto : — 5 nth 

Mowing, binding, and e home — 015 

Total expence — 10 4 0 

ea Is, _ at Ios. per boll — 2 9 0 

car profit 8 15 — 129 16 © 


11 
- 


"Sls. hone fans there 6 a . for hes Who wank: 
poor !—Didſt thou ever reap 16 bolls of wheat from an a- 


ere of bad land? No.—Canſt thou ſow 30 acres with 12 bolls 
of wheat? No; I doubt thou haſt not learned to plant corn 
, yet:—Will the compaſſionate tither take 71. 108. for no 


tithe of a crop worth above 230l. an acre ?-I ſuppoſe not: 


Will thy men work fer gd. per day through the year, —or can 
thy wear and tear be upheld for gs. a horſe? Certainly no: 


= Thou wilt: certainly buy an eſtate in time, farmer, when 
ſuch profits can be had from land only yu one 1 per 


acre © : Commons For ever.—Rifum teneatis ? 
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nd When fuck landlords. ah their tenants 


to an extreme, thoſe of more enlightened 


underſtandings too eaſily catch the flame, 
and ſo the conflagration . 8 


| Tis alſo with regret we on the 


little regard ſhewn by many 50 to 


old tenants, or thoſe who have contributed 
to the improvement of their eſtates; xORE 
RENT ig the words AND rr rob wen'r, 
ANOTHER WILL! , Whilſt it often happens, 
that the zenant taken ho pains in 

improvement, is fulfeted to continue in his 
old way, by fuch landlords as have not a- 
bilities 20 diſcriminate the Np HE the the 
grounds under the hands of the 


$ man and the floven. oO = 


Wr beg the b 
ee in its proper place, an obſeryation 
or two of the utmoſt importance to the 
farmer, (and which we hope will have due 
weight with the landlord) relative to the 

of oats to be grown a few years 
hence on Wolſ ngham, . ncheſter, and. Bul- 
beck Commons It is very well known 


- that the bulk of that artic le produced on 


too of the above-mentioned co 
under cultivation) is conſumed by t | 
er! in the rer of Wa and Tan- 


+4. 4p 4-4» 


doubt but the preſent 885 will be very con- 
Fries * 


. 7 


2 


F 0 On 


winds carrying off the beſt of the grain. 


by a perſen of many years experience in 
theſe collieries, to acquaint our readers, that 
the average price of oats now 

there is full eighteen - pence per boll leſs 
than it was eight or vine years ago; owing, 
tis more than probable, to the increaſe 
of quantity grown on theſe two commons 
immediately after their +reating-up, and 
now continued to be grown; for in theſe 
cold and barren fituations the farmers can- 
not, by their utmoſt induſtry, procure crops 


of any other grain equal in value to thoſe 
of oats, and they too often extremely bad, 


owing tb their [ate ripening, bad weather in 


getting them in, and ſometimes from ſhake 


£4 * 
* —— 


- 


er down the rivers Tyne and Wear, and 
which, in due time, will be caſting up coals : 


Now as the vend from theſe two rivers, ta- 


ken collectively, is pretty near the ſame 


yearly, and no probability of any increaſe + 
thereof, it is extremely evident that there 
will then be a very conſiderable diminution 


in the quantities now wrought at the pre- 


ſent going collieries, on account of the 


quotas theſe new collieries will contribute to 
the annual vend: Add to this the — 
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ſiderably leſſened: And we are authoriſed. 


0h 


_. AGAIN, with regard to the confumption” 
of bats at theſe collieries, the decreaſe will 
in a few years be very conſiderable, on ac- 
count of ſeveral collieries now ꝛvrinning low- 


Won 
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of conſumption by the waggon-horſes em- 


ployed in the long leads from many of the 


preſent going collieries, which will be very 
conſiderable when compared with the ſmall 
number of waggon-horſes to be employed 


in leading an equal quantity of coals from 
theſe new collieries, whoſe vicinity to the 
_ rivers gives them many advantages which 
the more remote collieries cannot partake. 


Fon theſe, and many more conſidera- 
tions of leſs moment that might eaſily be 


deduced, we preſume, that the prices of 


oats will be conſiderably leſſened in a few 
years; and this preſumption is grounded 
upon no ſelf- ſufficient opinion of our own 


ſagacity in peeping into futurity.— We ſhall 


now conclude this part of our Eſſay, with 


the words of Horace, altered to our preſent 
purpoſe, . „ 


BEWARE FARMER! 


of 1 
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Cola Obſervations and Remarks on Turf- 


Aſhes and Quick-Lime; they being the on- 
by Kinds of 1 nure PP * improving 
Waſtes. . 5 | 


A 8 the paring na W of wits, 


covered with heath and ling, is 


found by experience to be the only proper 
method of breaking them up, and that no 


other operation is adequate thereto, in point 
of diſpatch and efficacy, in bringing them into 


a ſubſequent ſtate of cultivation,—we hope 
there is little need of apology for introdu- 
cing the following obſervations on Tuzx- 
As Hs and Quick-Lime, they being the 


only kinds of manure procurable for this 
ſpecies of improvement. N | 


Wx alſo preſume, that the aces will 
have no objection to look over the opinions 
of ſome of the ancient Scriptores de Re Ruf- 


tica, as well as of thoſe of the moderns who 


have made Agriculture more peculiarly an 
object of their attention, and have en- 
deavoured to reduce the rationale of ma- 
nures, &c. to the teſt of chymical experi- 
ment; being very ſanguine in our expect- 
ation, that chymiſtry is the only art that will 


in future throw proper hight on the buſineſs 


of the huſbandman. 


36 „ ES 84 8 


Tus worthy enough of remark, that all 
the theories of phie and huſbandry hitherto 
© advanced, with reſpect to the modus operand: 
of medicines in the one art, and of manures 
in the other, lie under the fame predicament 
of uncertainty. and doubt, nocwichltanding bs 
the numerous volumes that have been writ- | 
ten on both ſubjects ; yet as there are ſpeci- 
fics in the phyſical art, ſo are there manures 
and modes of improvement in huſbandry, .- _ 
whoſe uniform effects, evinced by long e- 
perience, Vary. 2 entitle them to an e- 
qual degree of merit in 18 art of agri- 
culture. | 


Lie» uf Ale, 97 . are e == 
tics in huſbandry we have above hinted at, 
may be eafily conjectured; therefore we 

f thall immediately proceed with accounts of 
| them i in order, and | | 


I. Of Tor- 410 5 


VIII. gives the following account 4E 
the burning of land and ſtubble: 1 


Szpe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 

Atque levem ſtipulam ernten, urere 
fammis: 

Sive inde occultas vires, et pabula terræ 

Pinguia concipiunt; ſive ils omne per ig- 
nem 

Excoquitur vitium, atque exucat inutilis 


humor; 4 


D 
S 
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Sen plates odor ine v, Kees Hants” 


Spiramenta, novas veniat qua fuecus in 


herbas; 


Seu durat magis, et venas aſtringit kiantes 5 


Ne tenues pluviæ, rapidive potentia ſolis 
Geog. aut Naber E 9G frigus adurat. 


"Vine. Thom Zi. 1. 


7 Els; 


«. 4 Otten too has it been of ule to ſet FAQ 


to barren .lands, and burn light ſtubble 


in crackling thames : Whether the land 


from es receives ſecret . ſtrength. and 


rich nouriſhment ; or whether every Vici- 
ous diſpoſition is exhaled by the fire, and 


the ſuperfluous moiſture {ſweats off; or 


whether the heat opens more paſſages, and 


ſecret pores, through which the ſap may be 
derived into the new-born herbs z or whe- 
ther it hardens more, and binds the gaping 


'veins, that the ſmall ſhowers, or keen in- 
fluence of the violent ſun, or penetrating 
cold of Boreas may not feorch or hurt it.“ 


Tur above clearly ſhews that this prac- 
tice, and the refultin advantages, were 


known in the time of that Po, though 
the operation itſelf does not appear; neither 


would it at this time be of any great con- 
ſequence to the reader; ſo we fhall not 


hunt through any other of the ancient . 


trea- 
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treatiſes, but come to the apinings, of. ſome | 


of our own countrymen, more e : 


ſuch as'we are in : poſſeſſion of. > Hine 
From Norden 4 nr 8 Dialogue: Han 2 
8 printed 1607. | bod $7 8 


& 15 Devon and "Somerſet, and in ſome 
places of Cornwall, Suſſex, and in the ſouth 
parts of Surry, beſides their other commend- 
able courſes of huſbandry, they burn their 
land, and call it in the weſt parts, burning 


of Beate, and in the ſouth-eaſt parts, Devon- 
ſoiring ; and by that means in barren earth 
have excellent rye, and i in abundance.“ 1 


From B lith's Improver 80 Hue, 8 


Printed 1652. 


r ſaying a good deal on the re- 
claiming of bogs, | a old l pro- 
ceeds: 


« I sHALI. N adviſs, that this 


* 


land be turved, or as ſome call it, denſſired, 
that is, all the haſſocks cut up, and the 
over-turf pared up, and all laid upon little 


heaps, till thoroughly dry, and then burn- 
ed to allies; and if it be ll ſtringy, rooty, 
and very combuſtible matter, then the 
thicker = pare it up. the better; for al- 
though I differ from many of the weſt- 
PRE huſbands: about. this denſhiring 
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95 


l 7 


go. rus co vs. 4 
14 ed Und, that are Püre from 
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t year) 


At Weakens much there be 


; It few b einge ns 
Addition to t a fe buthels of aſhes t 
un acre, inftedd” $7 ard, 


£4 1 
turf or { 


lieve 


that in 4 funitner's 115 HR "il he ea 9 70 id 
8 


| Srovght to tillage, an. 


ore, by far, to the Fatt > ofthe Ed 
the aſhes 40; ant 1 am ture by f 
one Htyeth Adwn His lands 8 graſs, upon 
this huſbandry, the ſoil comes * and 
wan, and very lean and low, and never 
riſeth to a good crop; and whoſoever, ob- 


Py Nye the Hime, Mall find that Very iſſue ; — 


fo Lands of "is nature JT ts 4 
bf ox oe ogra e e 


i depth of (oil 27 „ and all ſo combul- 
tte; as nothi 


lage. In the malt of May, or any time 10 


the very beginning of Arby: When 
Hand is thorcughly : 


dry, is beſt; and 7 
Heft alfo, thit you thay have as much of the | 


a famtner as you can, to the working of YOu | 
0 feaſon, proceed to lowing & d ridging vp 


——— = 


your lands, and dividing, them into ſuch 
}roportions 4s your, drains Will Bear, they 
will then. be fit to take the im preſs of any 
ſeed; much of this will bear Ae 
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OE DTT © 


ANF. Pain, Whieh Tg to the berg 


+66ts, twitth, 0 r "dl, *conceiving.. (that 
1 it bring weir kan into RT den fil- 
Lage, and toy £5 its Ipirit the 
5 e Hand 


Will 7 it into til-, 
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| experiences, only pray you findy e all 


+. found and warm; plow not too long, and 
lay it down to graſs either upon the oat. 


ſtubble, which Will ſoard exceedingly well 


the ſecond year, if not the firſt, —or upon 
fa Wheat or rye, the land harrowed and laid 


very {ſmooth ; this will ſoard exceedingly _ 
the firſt year. And as your land recovers 
"ſoundnels,.. you will, by your improving 
your own experiences, have more talents 


added to theſe, you have more opportuni- - | 


ties to "raiſe new advantages out of them.” 


From Hartlib's Legacy of Huſbandry Len- 
dun, printed 1655. 


x cc DENSHIRING (fo called in Kent; where 
LJ only have ſeen it uſed, though by. the word - 
it ſhould come from Denbigh ire) is cutting 


up of all the turf of a meadow, with an in- 


ſtrument ſharp on both ſides, which a man 
= with violence thruſts before him, and then 
ay the turf on 8 nod and when it is dry 
they burn it, and ſpread it on the ground. 
The charge is uſually four nobles os 


- the 5 of. a LOOP. or two ge” 2» at 
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l 0 5 — . - 
1 SR 2 8 
5 9 oe 


Ps . > This priee of It, bs. 8d. 2684 not be 3 at, 61. | 
though labour was performed very cheap, at the period of 
time when Hartlib wrote) for in Blith's Huſbandry. there art 


© -  draughts of the furfing ſpades then in uſe ; which are exaQtly  . 
Uke the hay-ſpades now uſed, with both their fides turned up; 
but they they had handles one like * of the bedging 
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N we —_ =o to give — 
(after that from Virgil) from ſome of our 
own countrymen; yet as Monſ. Du Hamel, a 
French author, has been ſomewhat diffuſe 
on the ſubject, we ſhall introduce the moſt 
material of his obſervations. 


* 


* 


2 * 
29 FI 4 , 


From Mar. Du Hamel a, 17 = 
x Of By. R Af E A * I N 8. a 5 


<«W1TH regard. to lands which are hgh: 
ed up but once in eight or ten years, it is 
the cuſtom to burn them, to the end that 
the fire may divide the particles of the cart. 
and that it may be fertiliſed by ws aſhes of | 
the roots and leaves.“ Em ” aj 


© B. Hrs method of paring. was ate. 
hoes ; an operation more tedious. and; ex-, 
penſive than that of e — a | 
verted to. 


* a 


o 
— — 


2 I * 


HAvINxG ; deſcribed gs WL * 
nutely, he proceeds, 0 the furnaces 


an 
tn 2 

3 
os * * 


4 7 
33 
7 


(meaning the hea 2 are cooled, they wait 
till ĩt e and * the burnt earth. 5 
1 8 


* T * = A 5 
— 


| ſpades now in 7 and were then uſed in FR: 0 it ſeems, 
pretty much in the ſame manner as a labourer would at this 
time uſe his hedging ſpade in cutting up a thin turf :. So it is, 
very evident that a parer at that time could, not do more 
than one-fourth of the work that is now uſually done by the 
„ een, as puſhed before the parer. 


\ 
} 


1 


wx = 5 
of the! field 


he. Dt Ta EY. 1 n > plow it Ve- 


thy, to” begin n the Bürnt earth 
- wth the ſurface ; but. they ee in the 
following plowing gs. S 


< Som chooſe to ſow: rye. rather her than 


A becauſe the productio 
ver ee ee hat e 


than Ly 
< SOME 3 not ee th: 


till juſt before the laſt Rs ghing for for wheat ; 


they content themſelves wick ploughing. 
Vel between tbe ez HY which, they take care 
to fet exactly in 2 in a Wi to ; leave. : a 
free paſſage for the plough. But this i: I$ 2 
bad method; for, ſince wheat, is always apt 
to be 1 the firſt year after burning, 1 125 
d'the ht earth early Before, 
it loſes 1 lofts par of its heat, and for the © conbe- | 


5 nience of well Preparing the fand! for it is 


very material that the burnt cart ſhould 


be-perfetly-well-mixed-with-the forl--- — 


Ir muſt be owned that this: method of 
wanne it is very elfe, but. Thi 1 4 | 
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adpantageo fon. afjor du gage oper | 9 


+ 1 


ton, the Bc 18. 5 epared t 
5 would be by many om 8 5 Wo 


Ws. {lall:give no worn quotations:from 


_ authgrs; Pri e this pemiod, ad they al 


harp pretty much upon the ſame ſtring, and 

5 n ven 
Blith: bus come: but 

account Of: Alhes, from fuck authbrs as have 


Wien the 


con ſidreib them ãn e apd* by: 


| D 0 


5 "Raps: an EF Ages 
turf, or ſurface, which is often done to im- 
mil. Farmers think it akts- 
a ſoun juice whinh land: hs con 
tracted from lying long untillecb; and 


998000 0 pre 2 it 1 that ſort of. poor 


for they all agree that, it hurts, 
5 17 Nuit 1 e, that the benefit a- 
riſing from it is owing.” to tlie Alkaline falt 


arifip from; burning. the a % 5 | 


a - — o 


2 thay. i boſe roots; And. it Log Sabie: 
of A 


| greater. Ly 185 as. happens 

in the and whic been long 3 

the more benefit, TED hurongs”. 7 
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From Milfs T ran/lation of Gyllenberg's Ee⸗ 7 
ments of enen aun, Printed 
1770. : ET 


Max commend the fred alkaline Hes | 
and e br aber.” In ſupport of this, 


1 "Pans appeal to the experience of both | 


the ancients and moderns, quoting Vire1L, 
COLUMELLA,,. Prany, and others ; ſeeing 
that is proved that the natron_ of 'the an- 
cients was an alkaline ſalt. It is ſaid, that 
the Engliſb enrich their ſoils by mixing with - 
fand burnt vegetables and their aſpes.. O- 
thers manure their land with burnt liver- 
Wort, or With the aſhes of durnt e ty dc. 


ob Tavy boaſt of the large crops which 2 
are obtained from land dene A wood has. . 
been borpt:down.::; And © 7 gr Et 

os iTzzx plead that an altaline Ja is 5 to. 2 
be found in every rich ſoil, agrecable to 
HERNE” s and Kiixzzr“ s experiments. 


e TO bt à diſtinet kno owledge of the 
uſe of altaliu ſalt, we muſt enquire into it? 
nature, and from thence learn where it SY 
bo beneficial, and where hurtful « to Boo... 


i. Dion Ali eb ß 
4. In attracting the moiſture and rich | | 


particles in the air, as alſo the acid, and in 
{tron gly IE them. 
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b, Tn EY diſſolve. and attenuate the oily, 
| ch, particles in the earth, hence ee a 
i eee ſubſtance ſoluble in water. 2 


c. Tx correct the acidity f in the . 


955 Tetain the eck 5 1 it Ys e- 


vaporate. 5 0 1 


4 S4 7 + 


dä. In ſo far as +4 ARCs acidity, they 
help forward the fermentation which 8 0 
in the ſeed at germination. i 


. Tur render tough foils 1oler: 3 
more ſoluble, eſpecially if the unwaſhed 
aſhes are uſed. It muſt: however be obſerv- 
ed, that if they are applied in too great a 
quantity, they may become hurtful, by ex- 


hauſting at once the rich oily matter, and 
by being of a burning, hot quality; they | 


therefore act in the ſame Manner as. 
but are much fron ger. 3 


2. E falts become burtful, vu 


F : 


4. Br reſolvin g all the oily, ab particles 
in the ſoil, whereby they fender it barren 
for ſucceeding Years, as appears, among 0+ 
ther inſtances, in places where woods have 


been burnt ; for after this has been repeat- 


ed a ſecond. or third _ trees will W 1 
grow. + : | 
5. Tarp heat a. too much, - 3 


e. Tur 
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fn - 8 ar „ 


*. Dreyer the-ſcet U 
ora ther 'Falts dv. "Hence" + 


= _ uſed with prudence; a 6 0h. 
* | ſoils; ani den *o every Toll,” , when... 
E - | . frequently or too . _ thin 3 1 0 8 
5 Wann e N | 
wy | "Ws ſhall now amet U 

| from ſeveral | DOT, on the ot other Vert of 15 
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5 From r Dialogue. Ts 
3 3 ps Shropſbire, Decbigg ire, TOR 
3 and now lately in ſome part of Suffer, the 
. | . induſtrious people are at = thore extraordi= 
=. - nary. charge and toy. For the poor huf- 
B bandmen and farmers buy, dig, and fetch 
1 limeſtones, two, three, four miles off, and in 
=. their fields. build ee burn it, and 


= | eaſt it on their fields, to their Fat eat advan. 


1 FO | | 
* of hot chalk, great helps to be Pi and mo 
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"tries, and many counties that were naturally 
en as any in this nation, and had for- 
« _ merly, (within leſs than half an age) ſupply _ - 124 
Py with corn out of the Fieldon corn country, 3% 
and now is, and long hath been ready to . 4 
ſupply them, and doth and hath brought _ „ 
their id into ſuch a poſture, for bearing all „ 
ſorts of corn, that on land not worth abe 
one or two ſhillings an acre, they will raiſe - "Ws w_ 
(well huſbanded with lime) 'as good Wheat, „„ 
. barley, and White and grey peaſe, as Eng. 
land yields; yea, they will take à parcel of | + "5 
land from off a. lingy heath and common, ne „ 
worth the having 3 : 5-8 many will not have it 
to huſbandry it, and. will raiſe moſt gallant 
corn, that naturally i is o e worth $6: 
or ſix Hounds an Acre, . s 
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ce I date 22 are 1 8 EO 8 
ever, at is, to ow it after liming ſo lon; Bets 
as is any ſpi pitit Ia in che lime, bert s, 

5". 1250. or it will bear any ſort of corn 

or grain, it will ruin it for poſterity ; but if Cn 
that after liming, men would but udy 3 e 
deration in their tillage, aue not (becauſe 5 

_ gd Js. Suck abungan of en) 3 
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would be een for ever. 5 
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6 Bees 5 
FE 
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2 E s 8 ay. Cl $5 


Grit g a it if carly o 80 | 
nor ſo long as it will cry gon en But 
jf men would, after good : 


take three, 
four, or five crops, and then uy down their 


Lands to graze, it would not be the leaſt pre- 
pe; or if upon the” og of it 11 — u. 


Ak upon the lat cro 700 . to o, 
dung it well before ſowing, and lay it down 


5 upon the Tye or wheat ſtubble, it 'would 1 * 
produce 4 ſweet turf; and, 1 am, confident, 0 


Would prove excellent paſture, as 1258 a 


e but if after it is laid 
wn, you would manure it once again, * 


ülttle manure now. will produce more fruit 


than as much more upon the old Sn 


. Prghſidentt for Lining-— 8 
n at: dave Mad senf gal- 8 


2 kant corn, after one fubſtantial liming; ſome 
more, upon very reaſonable land of about 
6s. 8d. an acre, ſome land worth a little more, 
- but more land leſs worth, and ſome upon land 
not worth above one or two ſhillings an a- 
& cre, aye got many gallant erops upon a li- 


ming as aforeſaid; ſome men have had and 


i | received o much Profit upon their lands, 


th paid the purchaſe 


upon once at 
Bad great advance 


of their lands: 


1 thereby yet 1 I twenty miles from 
ume, and f feiched it * by to Ly 
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The nibfure of Lime quite — the com. oY | 
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« As for": your lime, it is not of a hot, 1 1 5 


burning nature, as moſt men conceive, and 
do ſtrongly believe, and many have o I © 
*Tis true. it Is of | a Boom: _ ae +. 
ing may ars N 
the meal or r of it; but in the uſe f 5 
it, and working it into and with the lancg ? 
and earth, and in the production of the 1 
fruit, it iſcends: and appears to. be coldeſt, 5 9 
d moſt falning of land of OY" foil ET? e 
ſoever, and that for theſe reaſns. 
eee r d 
weighty fübſtance, 
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EE OY Tos WO peaſe, as Jour ſtrong clay land. 
n MG . Wär it of ſo hot a nature, then it 
1 would have the beſt operation upon your 
Veet 'and Fette ſpewing land, upon 
wWMWulich it bath none, and all experience ſhews 
. Np e, rn ne = 
CWṼ woah 5 « Ag T- remember, about or four- 
8 teen quarters of lime will ve ry. well lime an 
3 acre; * on may alſo An it, as well as 
„ Aunqder- lime it; alſo a mixture of lime, ma- 
. nmure, and foil together, is very excellent, 
Y Ok _ "eſpecially for a few crops, and ſo lay down 
He "OR "0 + CONCEIVE is beſt; but by. any 
_ 9 means till not long; for I ſay it is poſlible 
7% 4 = the Bod may Te corn, being ſo exceeding- 
3 pP in tillage, and fo well 1 as long 
. e "almoſt as any earth is left in it. I have ſeen 
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your lghteſt 
. ye le that: Hoh 1 it be 9 landy 
and gravelly, that it never before would 

bear any ching but rye or oats, yet by one 
ood liming it e will be reduced to bear as 
dod Lammas or red-ſtraw Wheat, With 


parts tilled ſo long as there hath been 
tte let but ſmall tones, flint 
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N mad. NEW 17 G it,—your 


8 me will ſink downwards exceedingly, uſe N 
All means poſſible to Keep it as much aloft 


a you can, elſe you loſe it, and the benefit 


of it, and remember it, whatever you for- 


get; and then you may plow and work 


Your land, as you do-with any other foil” ; Wo 


Fron 3 Hartli's 1850 of Huſbandry.” 


Bhs Link, which is made of divers ſorts 1 5 
<< b flame; is an excellent thing for moſt 


lands, and produceth a moſt pure grain: 


160 buſhels are uſually laid on an acre ; but - 
I ſuppoſe that if men did lay but half * 


1 the ground as they uſually do, as 
alſo lime and chalk, and dun 
+ hs it would be 'better hu! 


. cauſeth corn to lodge; and too much. chalk 
we ſuppoſe chalk is 
for. lime] doth too much force the land, 
hog that after ſome good crops, it lieth bar- 


ren many years. It is good huſbandry like- Fs f 
_ wiſe to lay down lands before they be too © 
much out. of heart; for ae will m_ * 


x recover . not. Fro 


2 
2 


oO Conde g the Philoſophical Tract Fe 
"ne? we meet with very little on the 
25, Dr Lifter ſays, 

N 18 AR it pala- 


- ſubject of lime. In No. 
"HOES "al n 


table 


and lime it 


dry: For 
much dung 'caufeth much weeds, and 


printed, by miſtake, 
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e 22 b Pots 
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bets 9 * 
bet 12 7 
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5 adn, ES; + SAY 3 n | 
tle r For, caſt lime over the one 
half of a pa not bite any x 
; cat 15. 50 to 
the other 
| 12 '4 EY Miu 2 MEL Ber. 1 7 4. 
3 N 7 ; 
rom Laurence's spes of Agriculture. 
x Wo 4 


Ir is n wot Gas: 8 How was 
brought into ſo great repute, 2 
of ſuch general uſe in the way of huſban- 

dry, and improvement of corn land. But 
it is now ſo well underſtood, and ſo mach 
coveted, that the induſtrious farmer thinks > 
almoſt no pains or coſt too much to procure 

i But neither i is the knowledge and the 

uſe of this become ſo univerſal as it 

and therefore I ſhall briefly deſcribe 3 
ture, and recommend. its uſe, where it can | 

be. had at any tolerable caſy rate, a 5B 
ſo noble an improver of tillage. | Lane x. 
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commonly made of chalk, or Shang e | 
+ Kone that is neither ſandy, nor | 
"Sala freeſtone, &. all 4p 5 | . 


fuch as, if you break it, willi a White 

E all ſorts of marble, alabaſter, late, 

THe a al. other ſea-fiſh ſhells; as Wee 

* th 7: be. 1 Sc burn 

ey 0. urn 
=, the ch Uk. 
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better 1s bas line. All. ſorts may be'buirnt” . 8 
With wood; coals, furze, or fern. F 
is the fdicity 'of the cou Pala ralatbe of -* SET ge 
ham," that roug ch the ge) middle f the . 
unty maß J large Yin" Ff the beft Mme. 
Fug land, V 
at che. 
almoſt every p: 
is commonly bu COPE 
but the Tight li elt oft takes up rr 8-7 Vi 
To = as it 18 for. all other uſes, i : = \---, 
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a lad in 585 
diſſolve it; and then it 'is- read abroad. 
Some mix mut ür freſh earth with itt and 
ſometimes cow dung: alutheſe tending to 
fü and ſtay the ſalts contained theres. 
Thoſe that are moſt acquainted withitheuſe; = | 
of it; generally allo a hundred and fifty 
buſhels to an acre; <Hathits nature being 

to Work dπðnwards, as Chalk, it will not: 
laſt above four or fit tops}, and-therofore, 
if there be any daclivity in the land, u is 
adwiſable to Ky the: fubſtatee-ofi it chiefly, © 
on” the upper part; fot; it will muck oft 
1 walli down to the lower. 3 Fi 

T7909 989 bio ba ue £0 

*« Of hte years; many of the noed 8 
ate grohnds in ſome parts af the bilkeps 
h E Dur ham 6 ths 


Were 
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n gas . EPs . 3 

for nothing, are now turned into arable 

land ;; and 5 far im proved by lime and in- 
| daloſures, that What was not worth above 
5 5 ing an acre, is now become wo pe” 
1 N And after haying ſaid this, 1 think 
„„ HORNY I need not add any thing farther to {wr 3 
| I og mend the uſe of cus thou h it £ ſhould e 

be e | ul nt 92 ö 
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bet 


up lands; after having ploughed them up 


1 


not very deep, they iy ons Ne One: in the 
manner following. | 5 


N 


| 

| 

| 5 "Ray 347 2 
"7 5 They carry on tie lime” as it comes 
s | from the kiln; and lay about one hundred 


x 
Wes 35 
1 8 


3 


und weight in a on every ſquare 
= 8 5 the 8 at 5 diſ- 
tance from one another; then they raiſe 
. *  _ the earth all round the heaps in form of ſo 
many baſins; the earth that forms the ſides 
3 5 of theſe baſins fhonld be a foot thick; and 1 
Alnsſtly, they cover the heaps,” half a foot 5 
ſttick, with earth, in form of a 2 2 The | 
ER ume flacks under this covering of earth, 
„ and is reduced to powder; but then it in- 
of eereaſes in bulk, and cracks the covering of | 


— 


— 


= LF 8 you do not carefully ſtop 3 | 

Av cracks, the rain will inſinuate itlelf, and re- | 
* | kerry err PR 
Mm ; =D 


* 
* 57 


lt with the earth, of mas 1 Gt TY, 


te Ar will 95 de the end propoſed, 
rrgets therefore are very cateftil to ex. 
fe the Heaps from ite to That and fto 


= cracks: Same dhily pres the tops of cle 


heaps with: the back of the ſhovel; but this 

Ice is ubject to an n 
it the lime is in a pa ſte within the heap, by 
this means you, beat it ſo together that it 
will not cafily- mix with the cart] 
fore jt is better to ſtop | t be: <: 
ing fore fr freſh. carth over the! 


et wit EN che line 18 thorought gan weer 
and reduced fo powder,. they cut the heaps 
with a ſhovel, and nib the! lime as well as 


y throw 


8 


poſſible with the earth that covered it; ad 
then having thrown; it up in heaps 4 
eks 


leave it expoſed to the air for fix we 


two months: for then the rain will do no“ 


1 e 7 wy 


« 5 e th I FF th ſpread 
this mixture of $5; and earth 5 the 
land; but not ; 51575 E h may, happen; on 
the contrary, tl ey tak 

and diſtribute it in Titile beak at equal 


tances, on each perch of land; they obſerve 


that theſe little heaps promote. vegetation 


more than if it was ſpread ,pniformly all 
over the field ; and they don't mind leaving 


little intervals unlimed between each ſho- | 


velfull. | 
H . | Hs 


where- | 


by Jeovelfulle, 
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3s 4 ESSAY, on 
HE then mentions the procedure for 2 
crop of buck-wheat, but. that grain being 
little known where we write, we ſhall 
over that part of the ſubject, and come to 
what relates to our preſent purpoſe. . 


- « Ty ſome new broken up lands they 0 
no buck-wheat, but let it be fallow from 
the month of March, when it was firſt broken 
up, till October, when they ſow it with 
wheat; | makin g uſe of the intermediate 
time to give it ſeveral ploughings ; theſe 
lands by this means being much finer, 
they uſe little more than three-fourths of 
the quantity of lime above preſcribed, and 
generally have a better crop than when 
they begin with buck- wheat. Th 


- « Some farmers think a perch too ent 
a diſtance for the convenience' of ſpreading 
the lime; therefore they make the heaps 
leſs, and increaſe the number in proportion. 

Being perſuaded that lime is moſt efficacious 
when near the ſurface, they firſt plough it 
in, and then give it a ſecond ploughing be- 
fore they ſow, by which means the lime 
lies chiefly near the ſurface. | | 


* Oornkss lay the hows in a een "Hm 
one end of the field to the other; thi _ 
POO is "hy leaſt NN to ſpr 
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9 20 we have already tranſcribed. on 
the ſubject of lime, is from the writings of 
mere farmers,—or: of thoſe who either did 
* ;underſtand, . or nes, Fang of, its 

ical properties ; we refore pro- 
1 — tranſcripts - from. Hoſe authors 
ho are e of public applayde, | 
for the he Pains; they have taken on this head, 
In endeavouring at a philoſophical inveſti- 
gation, of the nature, DFE and ale, of : 
Th r eee hes, 


N SORGL TICKED | Fe” GOTE 5 1 21 
From Dr "Home! F-1 Principles of agriculture 
1 #31 "I and Vegetation. ME b 95 
410 #98 e 203 HEEEESI os: 2 
Co Carchntos! "ſtones, ef Parte 1 3 
Aion fire, türn to Quick-Lime,” a body 
much uſed in farming. It attracts acids 
. 1 more than it did before, and is now 
a [mall degree ſoluble in water, without 
iet aſſiſtance. It is not, however, on theſe 
ſoluble parts that its fructifying power de- 
pends ; becauſe it has no ſenſible effect, except 
in Killing vermin the firſt year, Wien theſe 
parts are moſt ſol üble in water. Lime is 
probably effete, and no longer-ſoluble;'when 
it begins''to act on "the ground, ati afliſt 
vegetation: The kme of old houfes, which 
1s Ted effete, is reckoned better than 11 
Re 3. org oo . £55 EF: 1 i 
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60 TE E is great eat d attraGtion _be- 
tweeg * See tly bodies; it unites 
| exprefled 6k. With this $i- 
Ne in t 
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a 
60 OX * ? E 8. 8. = 
4 * LO 1 4 s 


| ” jlinMon'6F che Alkat 
. Mut -thitefare, alt act 


erf fr the earth and air, 

n; and Tender kein miſcible 
| S wt t muſt, from das estoß, ſoo 
A he en 6f all its olesg Gus Ar i- 
cles, if the: farmer docs not S 


ſupply them by dung 5 l Abfindes. 
Farmers have, by experience, diſcovered it 


ta be à great impveriſher of lands, but 
they did not know how it acted. Its ope- 
ration is, to exhauſt the earth of its oils. 


EN ound yors ut by. cqnfigual 
ther Bur i tha at; an pr ay; it 3 be- 
not meet v ot olagons 


1 B, 0 Mi Song: P 157 


. 22904, al A Sh et 22 e Siduict 


74 28.2 31¹0 31 ir 1 fr 110 n 28 8 | 
ALA a great, dil 85 


| both wepetable and: — er 700 1 
he latter: Me kWh ſoon it diffoly 


Ac upon,/and blupt it. Ih the | 


he manufaQure 6f 


F % 


r. 3nd. wollen rags , Foray 


anew Thin r is Jo GPS» , the 


Kommen method „ ichto 


burn them. In fins way it certainly pe 
rates in oy earth, by * all animal 


g * > 
Ks ks — 
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and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and convert- 


ing them to the'nouriſhivent vegetables; 
ade ſooner*than” otherwiſe they 2 


Be. Tow Narben. 3 ns, 
OF 07; + YO! q-$ SMT PI nt 551 
_ * 2 powerfully reſiſts putrefaQtion, 
As is difcoyered hy many experiments. It 
docs not appear, therefore, yety jullicious to 
mix quick-Hme with dunghills, which re 
not yet ſufficiently; putrified,: as it muſt ſtap 
has: aces; When: ance; that proceſs is 
abel: good effects may 1 
* junction, and -particularly. that of hin- 
Acting th the: ails to he n and of fix- 


% 241 Pony, "xr 421 "1 
ws t 29 Cab bak of 104 3 of 7 OA 2 —— 


I js obſęrye of lime, at it is con- 
tinualiy fang downs IP x In a 
few und yin * Weaken part of it is t 
be found. 1 together, as deep as ths 
Plofgh; ae di ng to its feat 
Tpetrhe: avitys a Yr IQ 42 


2 * vn 
18 35 r CK 83 = 922 we 0 57 rr. 2125 


<A we « * — a 


Ar ihc wife obſevettby e that 
lime has betten effect on light foils than on 
fi, for the firſt three years, hut after that 
time its operation: turns much weaker. 
Light ſoils are moſt pervious tothe air; and 
a8 the geg effects of all manures depend on 
Hig influence. of the air, tkat influence muſt 
de ſtronger in open ſoils than in thoſe which 
are r gem; but as that fall f 
looſeſt texture, * falls quicklyth oug 


ite 
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oleaginous 2. of the ſail, and con- 
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verting them to the nouriſhment. of plants, 


| lime becomes in this ſenſe, a provocative to 
the ſdil. In promoting the work of vege- 


tation, it will ſoon exhauſt all the oils of the 
ght ſoils, which contain them but in ſmall 


a with the | 


| quantity, and when: they are all extraneous, 


ſand can afford none. But a clay ſoil, 


containing in itſelf a: confiderable' qu: antity 
of oil, and that not ſo eaſily ſoluble, is not 
{fon exhauſted. An addition of an ani- 
mal or putrified 
2 _w would 8 this defe 


From . Ly dee js 'G _ * 


ig e to Gate | 


* * 
#5 + 4 Id #4 
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and lets it ſpeedily paſs through-; boe 3 * an 
— extract made of it in water, ſoméwhat of 


the lime: is diſſdlved in the water théhce 


called lin- water, which Efferveſces with the 
acids, and is a 8 of *pinguid 
 andifulphureous bocies. 0 
e 13 n 27 RY 

e Dxvinr ENCE bachth.4 r 

8 lime with water quickens theirevaporation, 

which may be imputed to the renter « de- 


=o heat which e 8 
2 TY ; & = 4 * LEES 5 * $27 © args HF 2 * L . 
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« By diſtillation lime by itſelf yields no 
ſalt ; but if it is diſtilled with water, a wa- 
ter is obtained of a calcarious taſte, with , 
ſome ſigns of an alkali. _ 


4 


cc Taz RE is therefore i in nie 4 RO Poole 
miſcible with water, and which evaporates 
with it. This is very perceivable in new-- 
deen W ited .— 25h the ſmell _ other 


ce tors efferveſces with 2 when mix - 
ed with them, and abſorbs them, and if the 
maſs is diſtilled, an inſipid phlegm comes 
over. What remains after the diſtillation 
can ſcarcely be dried; ſo Rrongly. does it 
attract the moiſture of the air. OTE, 


No oily : matter can be e en | 
lime, either in extra& or by diſtillation. It 
howeler poſſeſſes a ſtron g power of diſſolv- 
ing every oily ſubſtance, eſpecially if water 
and warmth. are added. There is even in 
it an attraction to ſuch ſubſtances. : 


. * . * 


& LiME attracts oily and gelatinous mix- 
tures, and coa ulates and hardens them when 
mixed with them. When mixed with clay 


or ſand, .it likewiſe | becomes hard, as * 


one knows. 


1 


< From the 8 account of HO we 
may * that it is beneficial to ſoils, 
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| out of the CITE: 
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. Nat t naferialh, lines 1 25 con taine | 
18 unctuous. WED are of opinion, 

that calcarious earths enter as nouriſhment: 
into plants: But no ſach th has been 
found in any of the kinds of corn} that are 
uſed for eating, nor in any ef the ſmaller 
vegetables; and as to the d alcerious earth 


which is ohtained from tlie mere ſubſtan - 


tial vegetables, it is very different Born el. 


ther chalk or lime. 


- SECONDLY: It- by is howerer e l 7 
of ves, both t 8 thatia are are 
and to the land: | 


Fiks r, 875 at OI TR 7, a0. EY 5 


— 145 - 


Sxconprrz It gives a 7 25 5 to 


| the earth and water, being ſtrongly attrac- 


tive of every inflammable Jul 8. 


Taiiplx, It Hove nfl 122 6 
and water ifito' vapour, by means öf heat. 


Fe URTHL 1, Link geren haft. watery 244 9 
4, afd may by that means eas enter : Fea 155 


oa of cet es e ad there reſolving oi 1 


particles, and defttoy e Aid in "fo 


ſeeds, promote _ erment which” is e- 
cefſary | in germin . g on Face 


2 of ſweetnel ö 
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"FierHLy,. It deſtroys and abſortls the 


otffin"the earth; and thus may deſtroy 


inſects, which harbour moſtly in acid earth: 
But whether it deſtroys weeds by this qu” 
lity, we cannot ſay. 


StxTHLY,. It abe nee g to Ss | 
land, and by attenuating its oily particles, 
renders: them fitter for mixing with the cir- 


culating fluids, 


SEVENTHLY, It renders the vith f the 
n more * WE 


REMAKE 8, 


| 12 Tur late Dr Alls TON was of opi- 
nion, that lime-water does not afford nou- 
riſhment to the roots of vegetables, nor 


promote the growth of plants; but this i 1s 
to- be underſtood” of lime- water when uſed? 


alone, without any other TOE, N 


ſtance. 


2. Ir is been rniaginied that lime takes 
away nut; which; if true, that effect muſt 
be deduced from the action of it: For ſmut: 
does not proceed from inſets, but from a 


ſharpneſs of the oily particles, which burn. 
as if fire had been applied ; and therefore it 


is that the ſmut is 5 : For when this 
Sharpneſs, which ariſes om acid, is taken a- 
Ways the diſtemper ceaſes. 


” 3. Ir 


Rp 


# n * 1 
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Ir ſeems evident that lime is moſt ſer- 
viceable i in cold and * grounds, if. uſed i in 
Proper quantity.“ 


Hz then goes on to ſhew in — — caſes 
the exceſſive uſe of lime is hurtful; but as 
that will ſeldom or never be the caſo where 
it coſts the farmer ten ſhillings per fother, 
we ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
tranſcript. 


* From Anderſon's Eſſay on Guck Lime. 
UICK-LIME is a calx, or a very fine 


ef obtained by burning marble, chalk, 
or limeſtone, and afterwards throwing wa- 


ter upon it. 


IN common language, this nowider is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of LI ME 
ſimply: But, in the language of philoſophic 
preciſion, it is called Quriek-LiMe, ſo long 
as it remains ſoluble in water, and capable 
of being uſed as a cement. After it loſes 
this property, it 1s ee by the 


name of effete lime. 


lx either of theſe ſtates, it is el | 
by the farmer as a manure. And, as it is 
the manure of moſt univerſal utility that 
has yet been diſcovered, its nature and qua- 
lities deſerve to be very particularly inveſti- 


—_ 
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ce Tp limeſtone be expoſed to the action 


of a pretty intenſe fire, for a ſufficient 


length of time, its colour is altered, and 
its weight conſiderably diminiſhed; but it 
retains its former figure and dimenſions, 


« IN this ſtate of burnt ſtone, it is called 
in the counties of Durham, .&c. clod- lime. 


- © LiMESTONE contains a very conſider- 


able proportion of fixed air. This is diſen- 
tangled from the ſtone, and diſperſed in the 
act of calcination ; as has been demonſfirated 
by the very ingenious Dr BLack, of Edin- 


burgh, to whoſe Eſſay I refer the curious 
"TEaGIer., = iS 


WHEN limeſtone is thus deprived of its 


fixed air, it acquires many of the properties 


of ſaline bodies. It is in conſequence of this 
that it then becomes capable of being diſ- 


ſolved in water,—is extremely acrid,—and 
acts moſt - powerfully on many bodies upon. 
which it has no ſenſible effect, while in the 
ſtate of limeſtone. And on theſe accounts 
the chymiſts have given it the name of cau- 


ſtic, when in this ſtate, 5 
By way of note he adds, « By experi- 
ment, the drieſt /aked lime, if pure, conſiſts 
of about equal parts of calcarious earth and 
water.“ If clad- lime he expoſed to the 
8 e 
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of os air, without throwing water upon 
them, they quickly attract moiſture from 

| thence, which ſlowly, and without any ſen- 
ſible heat, ales the clods, and 7999 7 them 
to o powder. 


2 


- 


yo STILL, 8 the lime meli its 
cauſtic quality, even after its partial union 
with the water: But it as irreſiſtably, tho? 
more flowly, continues to abſorb the air, 
of which it had been deprived; and, with- 
out intermiſſion, perpetually tends towards 
that mild ſtate Aa ſeems to be natural 
to it. 


ce « Hence, then, it Watt follow, that, in 
every caſe, lime is converted into the ſame 
ſtate with /imeſtone, in a few days after it 
is mixed with the ſoil; ſo that, if it pro- 
duces any effect at all 28 lime,—as a ſaline 
ſubſtance,—it muſt only be at the very firſt 
when it is applied; and it muſt a& ever af- 
terwards merely as Powdered limeſtone. 1 0 


Punx limeſtone, when fully calcined 
and ſlaked, is reduced to a fine impalpable 
powder, that feels ſoft between the fingers : 
Such lime as contains ſand is never ſo fine, 
nor ſo ſoft. 


\ 
85 Tus lime from pure limeſtone is al- 
Ways of a bright white, when perfectly 121 
cINed , 
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cined, without a tendency. to any. colour.— 


When it has any colour it Proceeds from 
| the ſand in its colour. ER 


& Ks the farmer may habe under his 
eye at one time the feveral criteria of the 


Purity of lime, they are as under: 


I. Ir the limeſtone loſes much of its weight 


in calcination, and the clods are "5 200 


light. 


2. Ir the clods require a very large pro- 
portion of water to ſlake them fully. 1 


% 3: Is it is long before they begin to fall. 


I the limeſtone is not apt to run (or 


| be vitrified) in the operation of "Data: 


8. E it falls entirely when it gets a ſuf- 


Geist quantity he water after i it hen been 


calcined. 


6. Ir it ſwells very much in ER; g. _ 
if the lime is light, fine to the touch, and of 
a pure white, —he may be 3 that it 


is extremely good; and may uſe it in pre- 
' ference to any other lime that is inferior to 


it in any of theſe reſpeſts. 


* Weg know little certain about the 
mode in which lime operates, except that 


it acts merely in conſequence of its being 
mixed 


5 :00 "0 


* — 2 
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mixed with the foil in ſubſtance.—IF, then, 
lime acts upon the ſoil more efficaciouſly in 


conſequence of being intimately mixed with 


it, we may naturally conclude, that it will 
produce a more ſenſible effect when it is re- 


_ duced to exceeding ſmall particles, than 
When it is applied to the foil in larger 


lumps, as theſe do not admit of being ſo 


intimately mixed with the particles of the 


foil. © 


* 


«Mv cn,' however, depends upon the 


| mode of applying the lime to the foil after 


calcination. If it 1s ſpread as ſoon as it 1s 
flaked, while yet in a powdery ſtate, a very 
{ſmall quantity may be made to cover the 
whole ſurface of the ground, and to touch 
an exceeding great number of particles of 


earth. But if it is ſuffered to lie for fome 
time after flaking, and to get ſo much 


moiſture as to make it run into clods, or 
cake into large lumps, it can never be.again 


divided into ſuch ſmall parts; and therefore 


a much greater quantity is neceſſary to pro- 


duce the ſame effect, than if it had been 


applied in its powdery ſtate. 


« Bur if the ſoil is afterwards to be con- 
tinued long in tillage, as theſe clods are an- 
nually broken ſmaller by the action of the 
plough and harrow, the lime muſt continue - 


to exert its influence anew upon the ſoil, 


for 
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for a great courſe of years, —it will pro- 
duce an effect nearly ſimilar to that which 
would be experienced by annually ſtrew⸗ 


ing a ſmall quantity of powdered lime over 


the ſurface of the ſoil. But as the price of 


lime muſt, in the firſt caſe, be aid by the 


farmer altogether at- the beginning, which 
only comes to be ſucceſſively demanded, in 
the other caſe :—This deſerves. to be at- 


tended to, as it may become a conſideration 


of ſome importance where lime is dear, and 
e, not very . | 


2 * 


— - 
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WE now cloſe our Extracts —Having 


given what we think is the moſt material to | 


be met with in huſbandry: authors; and 


heartily congratulate Scotland on; its acqui- - 


fition of learned and uſeful writers, on the 


ſubject of agriculture :—We alſo hope this 


"oy 4 


ſmall tract will lead many of our readers to 


the peruſal of Dr Home's. Principles of A- 
griculture and Vegetation; Lord: Kai 85 Gen- 


fleman's Farmer; and Mr Ax DpERSORN's E 
ſays relating to Agriculture ; which, with Mr 


[ 


CLARKE'S TRUE THEORY of HUsBAN- 


DRY, (before recommended in the preface) 
would form à compleat library of uſeful 


books of farming; and to which, for the 
many uſeful theories, obſervations, and hints 


contained in them, we ſincerely recommend 
ſuch of our er as are not already too 


. 7 
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al, to-receive inſtruction from, any 


perſon; though OT wiſer Your them me 


5 3 94 
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ſubjects: of Turf-4/bes and Nil- Zin and 


cam 


#1 
- 


from what hath» been determined oY 0 ; 


mical experiments, we ſhalt collect a ſet of 
LzEuxas, wherein” their properties and 
effects, both ſeparately and when conjoined 


together, will be rendered more obvious » 


and from whence we may, in a more re 
lar and ſcientific manner, Kone rules for 
E . * 55 


| F 


W ſhall not trouble the reads wit any 


account of the operation of parin and buru- 


ing; it being, in general, ſo much practiſed 


in this country; but, any curious perſon” 


may meet with'a moſt minute detail thereof 


in the Maxcbts of TouRBTLLI's Memuire 
fur les Deftichinendg-tranilited in Millx“ Huf. 
"bandvys's and the Farmer's e. 


L. 5 % l . 


Fixed. Ar AGE ſalts. ane 200 ide in 


cloſe: velſels; nevertheleſs, vegetables burnt in 


the open air, ſo as to flame; yield * leſs aſbes 
and ſalt, than if ones] * 4 NES ow 
55 heat. i; * Is 
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85 "Jo TR 18 Lemmia points out he” jeſt 


Willys Attendin g ſod-heaps (as they are c D 
When burning, And of beating them well up, 
and 9 the flame, wherever it hap- 
Pens to break forth, with freſh”/ads, in or- 
der to the obtaining the greateſt quantity 
of aſhes, and coniequently of allaline ſalt: 
— This work ought to be continued through | 


the night, but is too often neglected, (eſpe- 


cially where tlie burning is done by the 
acre) and the heaps are ſuffered to-blaze and 
burn out far too ſoon, to the great loſs of 
the owner, as well in the diminiſhing the 
quantity and value of his aſhes, as in leav- 
ing many ſods on every heap Yay: little 


ſcorched 7+ the fire. 


Ir 1s not "eat that the wotk ſhould be 


continued in the night in the ſame manner 
as in the day; only, that one or two care- 
ful people (according to the quantity of 


work in hand) ſhould attend and cover up 


with freſh ſods all thoſe parts of the heaps 


where the flame is perceived to break forth; 

and a ſingle perſon may, during the night, 
attend as many heaps as ten or a dozen 
work people can ſet fire to in a day: 


This is a circumſtance that many gentle- 


men farmers. have not attcyded to. 


. 
* * 
9 14 4 4 1 
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Pa UCH attendance" on the burning-beaps _ 
21 85 more neceſſary, as ſhowers of 
8 fall in the my ht at that 
Kale the year when the burning Li 
land is moſt practiſed; and if the heaps are 
guenched before they are properly burns 
aut and covered over with pieces of unburnt 
ſods or ſoil, the few aſhes that are produced 
will be very much Fog, and the ſubſe- 
no . FIR (whether of breaking the 
es, or burning them over a- 
gan if "7 be greatly encreaſed; but ſuch 
oſs of aſhes, expence, and diſappointment, 
may be in a great meaſure prevented by 
| wel diligence and 8 ee 
as before recommended. 


I. E M M A II. n 


IP different degrees of Tots be employed i in 
the calcination of vegetable matters, their alte 
acquire different dares of acrimony : The more 
vebement and . at hs the 7 more eil 
the falt. 1 hs 


"Rizal ple. | 


Tux value of altaline falts in ee 
depends upon their ftrength or acrimony; 
and it the degree of acrimony be in propor- 


tion to the * df Wa fire during in- 
cine- 
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bro aj it is very plain that dry whins, 

other kinds of fuel, ſhould be got, 

if polflle, and het mow Has . 

ben een urn . a 
very violent fire. 


Now, in a ſuitable 400 the intenſity 
of the fire depends on the ſize of the heap; 
but whether it would be more to the ad- 
3 of the farmer to burn his ſods in 

ge heaps, or in thoſe of a moderate 
par, we .cannot with any degree of preci- 
fion determine: For in the former caſe he 
would have fewer he » but more G14 
aſhes; with reſpect to the acrimony of their 
ſalts; and in the latter, he — loſe the 
advantage that the ſame quantity of ground 
would receive by the burning of a greater 
number of heaps upon it; there being no 
fact more notorious, than that there is a very 
conſpicuous luxuriancy in a crop on thote 
ſpats of ground whereon heaps have been 
burnt; and, comparatively ſpeaking, thaſe 
ſpots are much more valuable than thaſe 
whereon aſhes have been ſpread even in the 
greateſt profuſion: Hence, we are led d 
obſerve, that very great advantage ariſes, in 
this caſe, from the fole action of rer, which - 


we Tthall not, at 1 e c- 


count for. 
-*Tis 


* Old HarTL1B tells us, that a GE, at London in 


— time publiſhed propoſals for e Land by HEAT 
only. 
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Ts from this latter conſideration,” we 

are induced to recommend, in the ſcheme 


management, the ſpreading along with the 
aſhes and lime ſome of the ſurface of theſe 


1 | ſpots of the ground RENE the ore - 
Ws 

; \ been rats . 

1 | | | 1 185 # * 17 - 
3 | | FN Lum wa, III. 


Every cp mat; Alber pur jſed 6 or 
decayed by being long expoſed to the air, 'ts 
rendered utterly wn Jo the Ed! Eu obtain. | 
ing ITS SALT. 3 4 We 
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| Tn Is > Lind penn out: t the 5 
burning fods as ſoon as poſſible after th 
| | are pared ; and the great pains that oug 
\ 5 to be taken! in furning and footing them, 
4 order to their more dn drying, ſo as to 
5 burn. For it is well known, that the ſoon- 
er herbs are dried, or hay is: wr, the more 
of their native virtues are preſerved; as, in 
that caſe, little or nothing goes off in ex- 
halation beſides the aqueous parts: Hence 
i ge the neceſlity of dry fuel to expedite the 
| | burning. (as we have recommended in the 


- remarks « on — 3 
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By the remobal of the erg 4 7 "to 
the new plowed” land, and fobting" 
there, a8 recommended Zn the: fe owing 
ſcheme of mitnagement;” their” ' "Wo 
be greatly forwarded," as be Arold ob- 
tain much freer acceſs between che fur- 
rows of the ple wed land, than it could have 
on u pe * * where they 2 5 8 | 


3 2 4.44 SY 6 
F444; : * 4 


5 = of rain, 2 et e would 
be derived from this new poſition of the 
ſods; for the water would ſink more readily. 

into the ſeams between the furrows, than 
into the compact ſurface of the pared, but 
unplowed ground; and the whole would 
dry more ſpeedily, as may be eaſily ſeen, on 
comparing new and old plowed grounds 
| whey a'breeze of wind fucceeds a thower. 
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The activity and virtue of alia alt. 2M 
conſiderably. promoted by being mixed with 
 quick-lime; and the mixture becomes 4 moſt 
powerful diſſolvent of both ohimal and 47 7 e 

: table Se, po 
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ws this Lemma we have orovihded the 
6 ele of the oe ſcheme of ma- 
nage- 


3 . 
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ment, Which preſcribes 


Moſt, intimate 
mixture of the quicklime and aſhes after 
their being ſpread; and this can be no o- 
therways effectod chan by well-timed har- 
rowings after ſhallow plowings : Such work- 


1 5 of ina great, mealnge: ſeparating. the roots 


heath, ling, &c. from the ſoil, and dry- 
ing and yl them into contact with 
this corrodin g mixture, armed with ſuch 

== Abus di abelsche os 
en, is not the whole advantage to 
be gained, by: practifing this mode of huſ- 
bandry; for the increaſed acrimony of the 
ſalt and quicklime will deſtroy the acid 
(commonly called the „N in the ſoil, 
and form therewith a mild neutral mixture, | 
favourable to vegetation. 


SUCH mixture will alſo render the land 
much more eaſy to work ng the remain- 
der of the, fraſon, ns e 


hy > hence, alfo, a pears: the 8 
"of carefully mixin 250 or quick- lime, or 
both of — wi dung, Dogs it can be 
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Tux \ingenious s Dr W In in his experi- 
ments on Bleaching, has proved, by a num 
ber of curious experiments, that Ruſſia pot. 

_ aſh, which is by much che beſt of the pot- 
ak kind, contains à large admixture of 
9 quick-lime.. A any Jeng any n er the 


Da Tünetvak cbepest that lime and 
the fixed alkakes are more powerful agents 
than neutral falts in preparing the food of 
vegetables, by their operation on the ofls 
and mucilages which exiſt in the ſoil, and 
which have been ſupplied by ne or 
e from, the. N IS 8 
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| Alkaline Ku, SITE to Get air, moſt Sap. 
fully attract moiſture*, and flow PER, DEII- 
QUIUM,' into a thick anekneus ere „ 
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As the ſtrongeſt cauſtics attract the moſt 
Water from tHe: gere n is N 2. 
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£48 | and other violent eauſtics to the, air) and 72 . | 
7 : - ter, their diſſolution, are, lopgeſt-in,cvapo- 
S e account of the tenacity; or unctu. 
dopoiſity of the liquor they form with the ærjal | * 
5 moiſture; we are thence led to conjecture 5 
ee hope with reaſon on our ſide) that the 

Iluxuriancy of crops, even in very drou chty 
l eaſons, where great quantities o aſhes have 
been ſpread, depends in a great degree on 
„ this property 0 attracting e 0 with | 
A which alkaline falt. is endoweddt. = 


Hexer we ve” * e Sthaby 1 


Sp 


+ III recommending; the, lime and aſhes in mix-" . 
= __- - ©. ture, as their joint power of attraction (de- 
GS pendent on their acrimony) is rendered, bh // 
ſuch mixture, greater than tHe aggregate of. 755 
ttseir ſeparate. attractions when "PP ied" to 
the ſoil at different times; and, con ſequent- 
_ . by, the benefit derived from their mixture 
will be much more than from their ee 
i applications, if any conſiderable «ſpace of ig | 
time intervene : between the ſpreadings E 
the aſhes and lime. 0 E 5 
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WR vice: LINE act as a moſt | 
© "EI 607 when applied to either al or vege- " 
fable bodies; and the attraction is ver ry great = 
between it and all oily bodies, forming with | © 
miferble with water. ooo 
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their reſpective: and joint operations, when 


<2 3 known to be, when introduced into the foil "YN 
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Ws: Jos W 4 offer on this 3 

rank IL om what has been already re- | 
arked in Lemmas IV. and V. And ſhall only Ty 

ju take notice, that quick: lime is applied . 

with the greateſt ſueceſs on "nt 8 3 | 

the Fe e _ nog e n e | 


* . — #:.4 + þ ; e % = 133 


1 288 9 
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„nA we: dave: aa” PPE ARS in 1 
the e foregoing LEMmas, on the ſubject of | 
turf-aſbes and quick-lime, principally: concerns 15 


apphed to the foil. in their cauſtic ſtate; — " 
from whence it appears, that the benefits to E 
be deriwed from ſuch applications, when | _ 
well timed aud 2 managed, would be | "-M 
very? peration of lime does 
not end abs Hor it is ted by many 
very ingenious chymiſts and philoſophers, 
in cunſequence of many obſervations and 


ments, (originally pointed out by ac - Y 
= that if — as taken out of the = 
roi could be, by any: means, as minutes Y 
ly pulveriſed as it is by the operations of . Y 


burning. and flaking, and .in ſtate of ". 
tmpalpable powder applied to ſoils as 4 Y 
manure, the adyantages thence derived 

would be adequate to what they are now 
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But as 3 can be no methods pointed 
cout for the powdering of limeſtones, or o- 
ther hard ſtones, equal (in points of expence 
and diſpatch) to calcination, &c. theſe gen- 
tlemen ſtill recommend that ancient” and 
well known operation. FF | 


Now, though we chime in end this opi- 

„yet we ſtill hold that quicl. lime, ap- 

pied to ſoils in its cauſtic ſtate, has thoſe 

werful effects we have before (on chymi- 

Cal principles) attributed to it: But, at the 

ſame time, allow, that theſe effects ceaſe i in 
a few days after its application to the ſoil; 

in which time it will have regained its fixed 

=. : air, Joſt its cauſticity, and become effete and 

=_ -harmleſs ; notwithſtanding which, in that 


: ſmall ſpace of time it will have. operatedin fo 
* ſpeedy. and powerful a manner as to have 
1 5 a deſtroyed weeds, attracted oils, and given 
F to the ſoil a ſtrong bias: towards fertility ; 


and tis highly probable, from its mechani- 
cal action as a cauſtic, in attracting -and 
combining with oils, water, &c. from the 
earth and atmoſphere, its innate and origi- 
nal property as a manure is enen 


| 1M proved: 


WI ſhall make uſe'of his opinion 3 
tive to the permanency of lime as a manure, 
when efete, or /laked and harmleſi, and well 
mixed with the ſoil) when we come to make 
A | compariſon between the ſcheme of ma- 
= | nage | 
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nagement hereafter recommended, and the 
erroneous practice at preſent adopted by 
improvers, both gentlemen and farmers. 
TRE reader will perhaps excuſe us for in- 
troducing here a few of the obſervations, a- 
bove referred to, which gave riſe to the opi- 
nion of powdered limeſtone being equal in va- 
lue, as a manure, to quici-l imm. 


* Monſ. Du Hamel was the firſt: who, from 
accidental. experiment, was led to beheve, 
that powdered limeſtone was an. equally 
efficacious manure as lime itſelf. He re- 
corded the experiment as a great diſco- 
Very. kt! "a Eos. 
% HavinG had occaſion to dreſs a marble 
chimney-piece*,' for repairing one of his 
country-houſes, tlie maſon choſe a lawn 
near the houſe as the moſt convenient place 
for hewing the ſtone. After the operation 
was finiſhed,” all the large chips were pick- 
ed up and carried away, that they might 
not A rg the lawn; but the fine pow- 
der that had been grinded off by tlie action 
of the chifſel mixed ſo intimately with the 
Taſs, that it could not be gathered up.— 
In conſequence of this very full dreſſing of 
powdered limeſtone, the graſs afterwards came 


up upon that ſpot with much greater luxu- 
ES nf 


* All marbles avill burn to lime. 
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riance than on any other art af the lawn, 
and always continued to we A much live- 
lier verdure. | 25 


tee 125 n N 17 
- 21 115 


e FRONT hence he; 0 1 8 con- 


duded, that powdered limeſtone might be em- ; 


Ployed as a manure: with ſucceſs. To try 
if this would aways be the caſe, he re- 
peated the experiment ſeveral times, by 
cauſing ſome limeſtone to be powdered on 
purpoſe, and found that it never failed to 
promote the fertility of the ſpot on which 


. He * it, in a ry * e e 


Ma odor ſei tells 4, = that 2 Mill con- 
ſtructed on the ſame principles with an or- 
dinary gunpowder mill, was erected by the 
honourable truſtees for managing the for- 
- Feited eſtates in Scotland, and that a good 
deal of limeſtone was pounded with it. But, 
as it was erected in the Highlands of Seat- 
land, where roads were. bad, and where 
there was but little ſpirit for eines 
in agriculture; —as there was no public 
demand for the manure, after the experi 
ment Was ſufficiently tried to ſhew that it 
might be practiſed with advantage in other 
places, the n was ſuffered to be unem- 


ployed. wa 


Da Nour = Mr Ap n ae of 


the * opinion, as appears from their ac- 
: counts 
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counts of lime; aſſerting, that at. does not 
operate as 2 manure till it has imbibed its 


fixed air, and become fete. To give more 


opinions of this matter here, would only 
ere the e en n eo 
Wr ll now Note with's our 1 2 
or MANAGEMENT for the effectual break - 
ing up. of Commons; and, by way of con- 
traſt; Waal add the common method at 
<his time uſed for that purpoſe in the coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland; from 
which, we hope to draw ſuch uſeful obſer- 
vations, as may not only be of ſome ſervice 
to the unexperienced improver, but ro the 
old practical farmer who has long jogged on 
in the hereditary path of abſurdity and error. 
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4 SCHEME: of n Arn N 


recommended for the eſfectual breaking-u of 
Derne or Tracts" of WASTE” Lino. 


155 Lr the paring be performed a5 ſoon 
ws pole in the Spring. · 15 


8 Pl ow the ground very „ Bale ime. 


3 after the paring, 2 let the ſods 
be regularly removed ta the e 
land, a as the nen advances, 


5 Fa 


* 


* 
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3. Feat the ſods when removed; and turn, 
. and burn them as ſoon alter, and with 
as violent a fire as may be. 2 


4. DukIxG the burning let the lime be 
procured, laid down in ſmall heaps, and 
 Laked againſt the aſhes are ready. ,, | 


1 Lr the * ihe of the lime and 
aſhes go forward together, if poſſible; and 
let a part of the earth on which the hea 
have been burnt, be l along with the 
158 and lime. 


UC Mix the 8 and Fol 2s 5 intimately 
together as poſlible, with harrows, &c. &c. , 


7. Prow acroſs, ſhallow as before, and 
repeat the harrowin g, &,—Plow and har- _ 
row as often as the Alon my RTE: 3 

9. + the intended Andy: 5 * his 
not been already got and ſpread with the 
aſhes, the remainder thereof may be very 
_ advantageouſly applied during the courſe of 
Summer working, when the ſoil i is reduced | 


5 to a proper rh 


ne TRE irrt of the - foil wy guide 
the judicious farmer in regard to the dere 
of adj plowings ſubſequent to the two firſt ; 


and the degree of tilth * by the 
Sum- 
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Summer's working, will lead to the moſt . 
proper CROP * Which it IgE to bs; 


put. 


1 
2 8 LS 
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The 1 MzTuo 10 h pra in 
| 6 REAR No- ur Commons, 


| "In Taz land is pared, and too often very | 
badly (as we have ready mentioned in the, 
firſt part of this Eſſay) :—The ſods are ge- 
nerally burnt in heaps; though ſometimes 
they are ſet fire to, and burnt as they are 
turned off by. the; paring- ſpade :. Nay, the 
ling, heath, &c. in very droughty ſeaſons, 
uy frequently ban as they . 5 


8 Tux Laux is procured, and generally 
laid down in far too large heapsz where it 
is too often ſuffered to lie till the rains not 
only /ake it, but even reduce it to a ſtate 
of willen which is ee called drack- 
ng it. J ol 112 ed ul 

3. Tu Asnzs (after, Javing. been, in 
many caſes, too long expoſed; toj the wea- 
ther) are ſpread :— The lime is fumbled in 
lumps over the ſurface :—The land then re- 
ceives à ſingle plowing, the ſeed is ſown 
and harrowed in: — And thus finiſhes the 
Jannine ceremonial of modern manage- 

ment, 


* 8 2 * 


3 J's 


Tur the above in injudicious method of 
. at this time too much 

common "attention will ”Evin | 
we can with pleafure ſay, that” me are 
© fome modern improvers who adopt Taftices 
mich more rational and effjcacions, but 


As we new. draw, near the Emits we hade 
take tip a little me 

the reader's attention . few f the 

moſt obvious comparative remarks between 

the mode we have recommended for break- 

ip Commons, and tlie above — 

one, Ng we are ſorry & ſay, is toe much 


” FEAT, 4 
05 G4 


in the e Spting 7 ; 
e-tenatit's 


| a pores lo og. | 3 
perſormg: Aurin the mild and part „ 
Fo plowed. 5 ö 


the Winter; by which means the 
ſwarth, in * — of the Winter's in- 

nce,' would be ſo tendered, ameliorated, 
and 5 probably enriched,:that the, ſucceeding. | 
Sum mer's work would be very greatly. expe- | 


dited.; and in the courſe of the harrowings, 4 


(we have recommended) the roots and fibres 
of the heath, ling, bent, ngſe, &c. would be 
ſo often N into contact with the aſbes 
and lime, that they would, in a great mea - 
ſure, be deſtroyed. by their cauſtic qualities. 


IxpEED it may be objected, with ſome 
ſhew: of reaſon, that the Tooner ſods are pa- 


red in the Winter, the longer will be the time „ 


between their and burning; and, _ | 5 
conſequently,” the more damage t : a will 
ſuſtain by rotting, &c. co to the in- 
tent of LE MMA II. But if sops were 
carefully froted, and duly attended, and ſet | 
up when” accidentally: tumbled. down, du- 

ring the Winter; we believe they might be 
O Well preſerved, as to obviate, in a very 


„ent degree, the force of this objection. 


TRE practice of frequent and true plow- 
ing can never be too much inſiſted on 
And the ſuperior values of the crops ob- 
tained by frequent plowings over thoſe got 
from one plowing (as is commonly prac- 

_ tiſed) will certainly, i dings py well for theſe 
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the land rendered capable br hei 


frft crop er the Aas beit i reduced =] 
goodtilth" before the firſt*crop e 


much eaſier for the ſucceeding” 5 
alſo put into a mul better ſitua ) 
ceiving the benefits*of manure, 1 as 
moſphere; or an e | 
ape" to * Be GG $ 
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d preading vf lime, as we have little 
debe 7200. fothers of bf linen this, rf 
applied tp the SE will, in effect, be 
ein to three fe v eng — or- 
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Wiz the opinion: :ofinimny” authors; as 


well as. of all Farmers, that lime org 


downwards, by its ſpeciſic: gravity, -or" 


weight: But we look upon this döctrine 
as very? problematical; for, \when® lime is 


. dn n ſtate of WER. 15 
Pable | 


pablepoweder, applied to, and intimately mix- 
ed with,, the ſoil, although its. ſpeciſic gra- 
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